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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


A SUPERB VOLUME. 


TIRYWNS: 


The Prehistoric Palace of the Kings of Tiryns; the Results of the Latest Excavations. 


By Dr. HENRY SCHLIEMANN, 


Author of “ Mycenae,” “ Tlios,” ete. The Preface by Prof. F. Apter, and Contribu- 
tions by Dr. Witu1aAM Dorpretp. With 188 Wood-cuts, 24 Plates in Chromo- 
Lithography, 1 Map, and 4 Plans. One volume, royal 8vo, $10.00. 


The best, the most interesting, and most important of Dr. Schliemann’s Works. — Hon. EuGENE Scuvy- 
LER. 


PUBLISHED SIMULTANEOUSLY IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, AND AMERICA, 


In this work, so long in preparation and looked for with so special an interest, Dr. Schliemann has 
given the most splendid, and perhaps the most archwologically important, result of his great investi- 
gations on the plain of Argos. The uncovering of a typical ancient citadel, of a complete palace 
within it, and of the defensive walls, gates, aqueducts, baths, and even drainage system connected 
with it, is now accomplished ; and the magnificent presentation hcre given by Dr. Schliemann of his 
discoveries makes this book a worthy record, like his former works, of these splendid “ finds.” 

The volume, which is very elaborate in illustration, with fine colored lithographic plates, maps, 
and wood-engravings, will be published simultaneously in England and in this country; and it is 
likely to meet with a success proportionate to its importance and beauty. 


THE HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 


By Prof. Wittiam Scuerer. Translated under the supervision of Dr. Max Miiller. 2 vols. 12mo, 
$3.50. 





Prof. Scherer’s is the first history of German literature worthy to be called at the same time mas- 
terly, in a scholarly sense, and popular. His presentation of his subject is not simp’y scholarly, but 
attractive to a degree hardly imaginable by those who have not read the book, and who know its ex- 
treme conciseness — for it fills two volumes in small octavo. It is already a recognized authority of 
the highest rank in its own country ; and this translation, with the sponsorship of the first of Anglo- 
German scholars, will occupy a place among our own means of instruction which there has been 


nothing else to fill. 
THE SILENT SOUTH. 


Together with “ The Freedman’s Case in Equity,” and “The Convict Lease System.” By Grorce 
W. Caste. 1 vol. 12mo, with portrait, $1.00. 
This volume contains Mr. Cable's remarkable essays on the negro question, which have attracted so 
much attention among the intelligent people both in the North and South. It is a strong appeal for 
he negro, which is certain to create a wide and earnest discussion. To those who have not read any 
of Mr. Cable’s papers on the subject this book will be a revelation. 


HE PENTATEUCH: Its Origin and Struc- | yOVEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 

ture; An Examination of Recent The-| [VN BRITAIN DURING THE NINE- 

ories. By Epwin C. Bissext,D.D. 1vol.| TEENTH CENTURY. By Joun Tuxtoca, 

8vo, $3.00. D. D. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 

Prof. Bissell has made a most important contributjon to As a literary performance merely, the work may rank as @ 
he defense of the Pentateuch —a contribution whith no | British classic. —N. Y. Sun. 
inglish-xpeaking student can ignore. Prof. Bissell’s fair- Few works in the line of religious and philosophic 
eas and his evident determination to avoid anything like | thought have contributed to throw more light on the 
ophistical reasoning enable the reader to follow his anal- | movement of the present time. — Boston Traveller. 

not less critically, yet more sympathetically and con- From THE TABLE OF CONTENTS : 


dently. It is the most systematic examination of the Coleridge and his Schoo! — The Early Oriel School and 
ws of the Pentateuch yet presented to the English pub- | its Gongeners —The Oxford or Anglo-Catholic Movement 

— Sunday-School Times. —M t of Religi Thought in Scotland — Thomas 
Carlyle as a Religious Teacher —John Stuart Mill and his 


" School — The “ Broad Chureh.” 
AITH AND RATIONALISM. With short : 
supplementary essays on Related Topics. By THE BLOOD COVENANT: A Primitive 


Gzorae P. Fisner, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo, 75| Rite and its Bearings on Scripture. By 
conte H. Cray TroumButt, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo, $2.00. 
4 There must be few persons to whom this copious collec- 
A new edition of this valuable book for popular | tion of customs from nearly all races and ages will not 
reulation. Prof. Fisher adds a new introduc- | Present much that is new. The book is written in a clear 


2.8 > d straightforward style, and compacts its varied infor- 
on and additional observations on the Atone- | mation in a careful = well-ananged form. — 


pnt, etc. Intelligencer. 
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THE ANDOVER REVIEW: 


A Monthly Magazine of Religion, Theology, Social Science, and Literature. 
EDITED BY 
EGBERT C. SMYTH, WILLIAM J. TUCKER, J. W. CHURCHILL, 
GEORGE HARRIS, EDWARD Y. HINCKS, 


Professors in Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass., with the 
codperation and active support of their colleagues in the Faculty, 
Professors Joun P. GuLLIVER, JoHN PHELPs Taytor, 
Gerorce F. Moors, and Frank E. Wooprurfr. 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW 
FOR 1986. 


The success which has attended the publication of the ANDOVER REVIEW 
for the past two years has led to its establishment upon a permanent financial 
basis. Commencing the year 1886 with increased resources, the REviEw will 
be enlarged with each monthly issue to 112 pages, making an aggregate for 
the year of 1344 pages, and the annual price of subscription will be $4.00 ; 
single copies, 35 cents. Until January 1 subscriptions will be received at the 
present rate, $3.00. 








THE ANDOVER REvIEw is a Religious and Theological Monthly, advocating 
the principles and methods of what is now known as Progressive Orthodoxy, 
but its discussions are not confined to the field of Theology. It is already rec- 
ognized “as a strong expounder of the social questions of the day, promising a 
future of great influence.” In future, articles upon Sociology will be supple- 
mented by a department of Sociological Notes under the charge of the Rev. S. 
W. Dixe. 

A Geographical and Missionary Department will also be added, under the 
eare of Rev. C. C. StarBucK. 

Educational discussions will be continued, notably that introduced by Pro- 
fessor Palmer, of Harvard, in the Novembey number. 

The Moral Aspects of Literary Topics will be considered in special papers. 

A Series of articles upon Church Architecture, by Professor Churchill, will 
begin in an early number. 

The Editorial and other departments will be conducted as heretofore, with 
increased attention to Book Reviews. 


NV. B. After Jan. 1, 1886, the price of the Review will be $4.00. Until 
that date subscriptions will be received at the present rate, $3.00, from old 
and new subscribers. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore re 
mittances should be made by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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. THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 


Contents of Volume IV., July to December, 1886. 


JULY. 
Tue Question RESTATED. 

Ladd. 

KurpiIsTtaN AND THE Kurps. Rev. Edwin M. 
Bliss. 

Sipe Licuts From Mormonism. Rev. W. 
Forbes Cooley. 

THe EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN. Mr. John F. 
Crowell. 

EDITORIAL. 

Progressive Orthodoxy. III. The Atone- 
ment. — Christian Union and the Unity of the 
Church. — England’s Injustice to Mr. Glad- 
stone. 

BiBiicaL AND HistToRicat CRITICISM. 

Suggestions on the Rise and nym 
of the Messianic Hope. Professor J. P. Peters. 

Book Reviews anv Notices. 

Naville’s The Store City of Pithom. — Cook’s 
Sievers's An Old English Grammar. — Hos- 
mer’s Samuel Adams. — Stalker's The Life of 
Jesus Christ. — Upton’s Money in Politics. 


AUGUST. 
Tue Lire or CarpinaL Newman. 
cis B. Hornbrooke. 
Tue Becket or Mr. Froupe anp oF LorD 
Tennyson. Rev. Newell Woolsey Wells. 
Computsory EpucaTion 1n Crime. E. A 
Meredith, LL. D. 
EDITORIAL. 
Progressive Orthodoxy. IV. Eschatology. 
BrBiicaL AND Historicat CRITICISM. 

“ The Disciple whom Jesus loved,” with some 
Remarks on the Passages where these Words 
are used. Zheodore D. Woolsey, D. D., LL. D. 

Book RrviEews anv Notices. 

Papers of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. — The new edition of Man- 
si’s Sucrorum Conciliorum Nova et Amplissima 
Collectio. — Warren’s Paradise Found. — In- 
spiration: A Clerical Symposium.— Mason’s 
Personal Traits of British Authors. — Doug- 
las’s China. — Scidmore’s Alaska. — Dickin- 
son’s New Light on Mormonism. 


SEPTEMBER. 
THe Revicious ProBLemM OF THE COUNTRY 
Town. IV. Rev. Samuel W. Dike. 
A Roman Martyr. R. J. Nevin, D. D. 
Private Aip To Pusiic Cuaritizs. D. McG. 
Means. 
James Mapison. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
EDITORIAL. 

“The Relation of Congregational Churches 
to their Theological Seminaries.” — Progressive 
Orthodoxy. V. The Work of the Holy Spirit. 
— The Partition of New Guinea. 

ARCHZOLOGICAL Nores. 

General Notes. Professor Taylor.—The El 
Fayoum Manuscripts, with a Résumé of the 
Discussion concerning the Alleged Gospel Frag- 
ment. Professor Woodruff. 

Boox Reviews anp Notices. 

Wilson’s Congressional Government. — Chal- 
mer’s and Gill’s Work and Adventure in New 
Guinea. — Beet’s Commentary on Galatians. — 
Hebraica. — The Riverside Parallel Bible. — 
Crosby’s The New Testament. — Schaff’s His- 
tory of the Christian Church. Vol. IV.— 
Smith’s Student’s Ecclesiastical History. Part 
II. — Kurtz’s Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte. 
Neunte Auflage.— Mrs. Wittenmeyer’s Women 
of the Reformation. — Geikie’s Old Testament 
Characters. — Folsom’s The Four Gospels. 
Third Edition. — Brown’s Assyriology. 


Professor George 


Rev. Fran- 
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OCTOBER. 


Tue “ Tafopicke” or Lersnitz. L. Professor 
Torrey. 

Tue New Enoranp Company. 
drews Hill. 

ComMERCE, CIVILIZATION, AND CHRISTIANITY 
IN THEIR RELATIONS TO Eacu OTHER. 
Barrows, D. D. 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE RELIGIOUS ConDI- 
hy or Germany. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, 


Hamilton An- 


EDITORIAL. 

Progressive Orthodoxy. VI. The Christian. 
— The Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. — Uncle Tom's Cabin: Is it a Novel ? 

THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE 

Contributions to the Statistics of Protestant 
Missions by Dr. R. Grundemann. Translated 
by Rev. C. C. Starbuck. —The New Movement 
toward Unity. Rev. Julius H. Ward. 

Book REvIEws AnD Notices. 

Edersheim’s Prophecy and History. — 
Briggs’s American Presbyterianism. — Ked- 
ney’s Hegel’s sthetics. — Hamilton and 
Jones’s Translation of Lotze’s Microcosmus. 


NOVEMBER. 


Tue New Epvoation. Professor Palmer. 
Tur “ Tufopicke” or Lersnirz. Il. Profes- 
sor Torrey. 
A Typicat Novet. Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
DeEsiRABLE METHODS IN ENGLISH LITERARY 
Srupy. Professor T. W. Hunt. 
Tue Conquest or Utran. Rev. D. L. Leonard. 
EpiToRIAL. 
Progressive Orthodoxy. VII. The Scrip- 
tures. — The Growth of the Missionary Idea. 
ARCHZOLOGICAL NOTES. , 
The Site of Calvary. Selah Merrill, D. D., 
LL. D., Consul at Jerusalem. 
Boox Reviews anv NOTICES. 
Pearson’s The Prophecy of Joel. — Cooley’s 
Michigan. — Noble’s The Russian Revolt. — 
Stepniak’s Russia under the Tzars. 


DECEMBER. 


Tue “ Tufopicé&s” or LEIBniTz. 
1c1sM. Professor Torrey. 

Davip>—A Stupy FoR ORatToRIO or Can- 
tata. E.P. Parker, D D. 

Naturat Law 1n THE ForMATION oF CHaAR- 
acter. Rev. John H. Dennison. 

Tue Otp RADICALISM AND THE New: Two 
Birmincuam Leavers. Rev. E. C. Towne. 
Tre FREEDMAN’s CHILDREN aT Scuoot. Pro- 

fessor Bumstead. 
—— and TuHEOLocy. Lyman Abbott, 
D. D. 


Ill. Crirt- 


EDITORIAL. 

Progressive Orthodoxy. VIII. Conclu- 
sion. Christianity Absolute and Universal. — 
A Preacher of Righteousness. — The Andover 
Review for 1886. 

Boox Reviews anp NOTICES. 

De Schweinitz’s History of the Church known 
as the Unitas Fratrum.—J. Rendel Harris’s 
Three Pages of the Bryennios Manuscript. — 
Spence’s The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 
— Hitchcock’s and Brown’s Ai:daxh Trav dédexa 
*AmrooréAwyv. — Schaff’s Oldest Church Manual, 
called The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. — 
Sabatier’s Aidax} Tar if’ "ArooréAwy. — Beers’s 
Nathaniel Parker Willis. 





THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


been discussed, thoughtfully and ably, by some 


The Andover Review for November opens 
with a paper on “The New Education,” by Pro- 
fessor Palmer, of Harvard, which is a vigorous 
defense. It is to be followed in the succeeding 
numbers with further discussions by other teach- 
ers. This is putting a review to good service. 
The editorial work is full, rich, and spicy as 
usual. — The Independent (New York). 


People look with expectancy to the Andover 
Review for fresh and popular treatment of social 
and ethical subjects, as well as for scholarly criti- 
cisms and able handling of theological and philo- 
sophical problems. — Christian Union (New York). 


The Review closes its first year with a record 
of work in the sphere of theology, philosophy, 
criticism, and social discussion which has never 
been surpassed in English periodical literature, 
and has made a strong impression upon the relig- 
ious and thoughtful life of the whole country. 
Its more original articles have gone far to instruct 
the minds and change the opinions of the leaders 
of thought. — Boston Herald. 


The Andover Review of March has a very sen- 
sible editorial article on Common School Meth- 
ods. It would be useful to take this essay, con- 
vert it into a tract, and circulate it widely among 
teachers, parents, and Boards of Education. It 
certainly would give them something to think of. 
— New York Observer. 


The Andover Review is maintaining the high 
position which it took in the religious and intel- 
lectual world with its first number. In our judg- 
ment it has no equal in the field which it occupies. 
— The Advance (Chicago). 


Always liberal and progressive, it has been an 


honest exponent of modern religious thought, 
though none the less orthodox in all the essen- | 


of the preéminent theological writers of the age. 
It not only discusses the theoretical questions 
that agitate the time, but is strong and practical 
in dealing with the great questions rising con- 
stantly in the work of the church throughout the 
world. — The Daily American (Nashville). 


The first volume of the Andover Review has 
been, certainly, a brilliant success in the patron- 
age it has secured, in the cordial reception it has 
received from both the religious and secular 
press, and in the ability and variety of its literary 
and apologetic contributions. — Zion’s Herald 
(Boston). 


In its thoroughly satisfactory progress, the 
Andover Review has become a strong expounder 
of social questions of the day, and promises a 
future of great influence. It is both earnest and 
thoroughly alive to current thought, and looks 
to the highest in morality and religion. — Boston 
Journal. 


We hear no review more frequently referred 
to or quoted from nowadays than the Andover 
Review, which seems to have confronted the pub- 
lic mind —the thinking sides of it—in an un- 
usual degree, and to be awakening, if not forming, 
public opinions on a good many important ques- 
tions. — Literary World (Boston). 


The Andover Review, for the average preacher, 
is the best in this country. It is versatile, up to 
the times, scholarly, non-sectarian, evangelical, 
progressive. Besides, it is a monthly; thus by 
its frequency making its appearance the more 
welcome. It always comes to hand promptly at 
the first of the month. — Missionary Record (St. 





Louis). 


In every number we find something to be espe- 


tials of Christianity. Every leading question has cially preserved. — The Churchman (New York). 
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THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


The Andover Review, which has reached the 
end of the second year of its life, has come to the 
front of periodicals of its class in America. Pri- 
marily religious and theological, it is also literary 
and full of articles of practical worth. The sud- 
den eminence to which this review has sprung is 
partly due to the frankness and fearlessness with 
which views more in accord with modern thought 
than with ancient dogma are set forth: For 
though Andover is orthodox its staff of theolog- 
ical professors are not sleepily orthodox. — Morn- 
ing Herald (Halifax). 


The departments of Biblical and Historical 
Criticism and of Theological and Religious In- 
telligence are unusually good. The Andover Re- 
view has reached the front rank, and maintains 
its place. — The Christian Advocate. 


In the Andover Review rational orthodoxy has 
While it is 
ready to “prove all things,” it is not afraid to 
“hold fast that which is good,” simply because it 
happens to be old. The great fault of most of 
the apostles of new ideas is that they are unable 
to see anything good in that which is old. The 
Andover Review is supposed to be the mouthpiece 
of the new theology ; but it never fails to do sub- 
stantial justice to the old theology, a virtue which 
& great many so-called leaders of modern thought 
might do well to imitate. — New York Tribune. 


a strong and fearless champion. 


The Andover Review is making theology of 
interest to persons who are not theologians. No 
religious monthly periodical that comes to us is 
quite so interesting from a popular point of view, 
and yet without any apparent effort to be so. — 
New York Times, 


On the whole the Andover Review is demon- 
strating its raison d’étre and deserves to be, as it 
is, the most popular religious review in America 
to-day. — The Religious Herald (Cong.). 








The Andover Review continues to be manly, 
frank, thoughtful, and progressive. It is becom- 
ing evident that the Andover theology, as at pres- 
ent, is a new leaven rather than a new departure. 
— Springfield Republican. 


No recent religious review has assumed promi- 
nence more swiftly or deserved it more thorough- 
ly. — Philadelphia Press. 


The Andover Review is deservedly popular, 
because it meets a general want and never fails 
to fulfill its high promise. Its matter, always 
varied, is adapted to a variety of scholarly tastes. 
— The Messenger (Philadelphia). 


For the scholarly discussion of the most recent 
phases of religious thought we know of nothing 
superior to it. — Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, 


The Andover Review well sustains the reputa- 
tion generally accorded to it amongst our neigh- 
bors; the most valuable theological magazine 
published on this continent. — The Week (To- 
ronto, Canada). 


The Andover Review, an American religious 
and theological monthly, which deserves atten- 
tion and welcome on this side the Atlantic. — The 
Christian World (London). 


The September Andover Review brings to a 
close a series of well-considered articles on “ The 
Religious Problem of the Country Town” — es- 
pecially as they have it in the growingly hetero- 
geneous towns of New England. This number 
of the Andover is, like its predecessors, an able 
and readable addition to our review literature. — 
The Evangelist (New York). 


The Andover Review is always one of the most 
suggestive and valuable reviews of the problems 
of life. — Evening Traveller (Boston). 









The great popularity of 
this brand of Purse Silk 
is obtained by the excel- 
lence of its colors, the pe- 
culiarity of its twist, and 
the facility with which 
it may be wrought in- 
to those exquisite de- 
. signs known to wom- 
& en of past generations 
ey almost as well as to 
A those of the present 
time. 

CAUTION. Pur- 
chasers should notice 
carefully the BLACK 
SPOOL, with the 
name CORTICELLI 
ononeend. The gen- 
uine is put up only in 
this way. SoLp BY EN- 
TERPRISING DEALERS, 
supplied at our agency, No. 18 
St., Boston. Our latest book on 
knitting (1885 edition) contains full directions for 
making the new style of purse shown in this en- 
graving as well as more than 100 other valuable 
illustrated rules. Sent to any address on receipt 
of 6-cents in stamps. 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


JOHN BUNYAN: His Life, Times, and Work. 


By Joan Brown, B.A., Minister of the Church at Bunyan 
Meeting, Bedford. With a fine Steel Portrait, and 25 Illus- 
trations by Eowarp WurmMper. 1 vol. 8vo, $4.50. 


This is the first adequate life of Bunyan that has ever been 
published. The work is founded on documents contained in 
the English State Paper Office, the British Museum, the Bed- 
ford County Records, and Church Books. It cannot fail to 
interest a multitude of readers, who count the “ Pilgrim's 

” @ religious classic, as well as a profoundly inter- 
esting book. 


A MORTAL ANTIPATHY. 


The First Opening of the New Portfolio. By Otr1veR Wen- 
DELL Hotmes. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


A very engaging book, including a thoroughly interesting 
story, with chapters of personal reminiscences, full of wise 
and curious thought, brilliant in fancy and in wit, — a de- 
lightful book, which only the author of “ Elsie Venner’’ and 
“ The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table ” could write. 





If you want the Best 
Writing Paper and En- 
velopes for Correspond- 
ence and all the uses 
of Polite Society, ask 
your Stationer for 


“Wuitine’s STANDARD,’ 


made by Whiting Pa- 
per Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
These goods are the 
most perfect product 
of the Paper-maker’s 
art. Cream and azure, 
rough and smooth fin- 
ish; all sizes. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 


THE IDEA OF GOD AS AFFECTED B 
MODERN KNOWLEDGE. 


By Joun Fiske, author of “ Myths and Myth-Maker 
16mo, $1.00. 

This is a sequel to ‘‘ The Destiny of Man,’ which appea 
last year, and produced so profound an impression. Its 
ject is to show that the indications of Science and Philosq 
are not atheistic, but that, while the idea of God has eea 
greatly modified by modern knowledge, it has been very 
much expanded and illuminated. 


DARWINISM AND OTHER ESSAYS 


By Joan Fiske. New and Enlarged Edition. 12mo, 2.00. 


Mr. Fiske has added several papers to those which apeared 
in the former edition of this book, greatly increasing itwalue 
and interest. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Bosta. 














BONNYBOROUGH. 


A New Story, by Mrs. A. D. T. Warrney, author of “ Faith 
Gartney’s Girlhood,” ‘‘ The Gayworthys,” etc. $1.50. 
A New England story in scene and characters, marked by 
that peculiar earnestness, rare nobility of ow: and interest 


which belong to all the stories that Mrs. itney has ever 
written. 


THE FIRST NAPOLEON. 
A Sketch, Political and Military. By Joun Copman Rorzs, 
ber of the M husetts Historical Society. With 
Maps. 1 vol. crown 8vo, $2.00. 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
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THE “THEODICKE” OF LEIBNITZ. 


III. CRITICISM. 

THERE are three ideas which ultimately control human thought : 
the True, the Beautiful, the Good. But although each is an orig- 
inal impulse and a final authority, each is limited to a certain 
sphere of its own, and the sphere of each has its rank. Primacy 
belongs to the Good. In dignity, Truth is above Beauty, but the 
Good is above both. As Plato insisted, the Good is the sun in 
the kingdom of ideas. Accordingly, any solution of the problem 
of evil which does not satisfy the demands of this supreme idea 
is inadmissible. The theodicy which adjusts itself completely to 
the unconditional requirements of the moral reason is the only 
one which can be entertained. 

At the beginning of the “ Théodicée ” of Leibnitz, and in the 
course of the argument, the author suggests that the presence of 
evil in the world may be explained upon esthetic principles. The 
explanation does not here turn on the intrinsic nature of evil, but 
on its relation to the whole system of things. What is in itself 
bad may be tolerated if it serve to set the good in relief, and so 
enhance its value and impressiveness. Discordant notes or pas- 
sages, if judiciously placed in a piece of music, will heighten 
the effect of harmony. All art requires contrasts, and beauty a 
foil. The grotesque, the absurd, the ugly have their place and 
function. Even a world-harmony may be the more impressive 
upon the esthetic sense if it be disturbed at intervals by the 
notes of sorrow and of sin, or even if there be heard throughout 
the solemn undertone of pain and guilt. There is, however, one 
decisive objection to this way of looking at the matter,—the prob- 
lem of evil is not a question of taste. The beautiful is not the 
principle which here finds legitimate application. Whether evil 
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shall be allowed to exist or not cannot be determined by artistic 
considerations. The ethical element does not admit of subordina- 
tion to the esthetic. The good does not borrow leave to be of 
beauty; neither will it permit its moral opposite to exist for 
beauty’s sake. 

But, in truth, Leibnitz does not lay much stress upon this solu- 
tion. His main reliance is logic and metaphysics. He makes his 
principal appeal to a formal law of thought, namely, non-contra- 
diction, and to the principle of sufficient reason. The determina- 
tion of the intrinsic nature of evil is the first and the essential 
element in the solution of the problem. This determination is 
reached a priori. Assuming the good as known, the evil is deter- 
mined simply as the contradictory of the good: it is the non-good. 
Moreover, since the good is identified with the real, evil is the 
non-real. It is essentially defect, negation. The concrete oppo- 
sition which exists between good and evil is here viewed as merely 
formal, abstract. Moral opposites are represented as essentially 
logical opposites. The three forms in which cvil is found in ex- 
perience to exist, physical evil or suffering, moral evil or sin, and 
metaphysical evil or imperfection, limitation, are all resolved into 
the latter. Each is a form of imperfection, deficiency of being. 
Now inasmuch as the only form of opposition which pure logic 
knows of is the contradictory, to that form the opposition between 
good and evil must be subjected if the nature of either is to be 
determined by the understanding alone. And provided it be as- 
sumed that the laws which regulate the exercise of this faculty 
are positive and not merely negative criteria of truth, there is no 
other possible way of conceiving the case. But the result reached 
proves the futility of the method and the error of the fundamental 
assumption. We have simply determined what evil is not, not 
what it is, and we have been able so to determine it only because 
we were in possession already of a positive knowledge of its oppo- 
site. To make any application of the law of non-contradiction one 
of the terms in opposition must be known, and the other is then 
known merely as its negation. By some method other than that 
of pure understanding we have come into the possession of the 
idea of the good, and to the practical conviction of its positive re- 
ality in experience. Now if from this positive knowledge of the 
good we are required by pure logic alone to determine the nature 
of evil, all we can say is what Leibnitz says, evil is the non-good, 
and, if the good alone be real, evil is the unreal. But surely some- 
thing must be wrong if the necessary outcome is that evil is merely 
illusion. 
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A metaphysical or purely logical solution of this problem is no 
less unsatisfactory than an esthetic one. It is, indeed, true that 
all our thinking on any subject must conform to the primary laws 
of thought, — it is a mere truism to say this ; but to make of these 
laws which, in a negative manner, regulate the exercise of the 
analytical understanding, principles by means of which to deter- 
mine positively the nature of anything is to fall into inevitable 
error and confusion. This may be said to be the zparov Weddos 
which vitiates the whole procedure of Leibnitz in dealing with the 
problem of evil. ; 

Leibnitz is indeed right in taking for his starting-point the ide 
of the good. It is manifestly unsatisfactory to define the good as 
the not-evil. If either of the two can present a claim to be the 
original positive term, it is surely the good. And it is only by 
virtue of the illumination which this idea brings with it that we 
can attain to a true conception of the nature of evil. Our prac- 
tical estimate of the latter is conditioned upon our experience and 
apprehension of the former. In Dorner’s phrase, “ Bonum est in- 
terpretamentum boni malique.” (So Julius Miiller, “ Bonum est 
index sui malique.”’) 

And again, Leibnitz may be said to be right, in one view, in as- 
serting that the good alone is the real. It is for intuition the pri- 
mal and fundamental reality. It is the essential element. Evil is 
the accidental. But for experience each is real, each is positive ; 
each is, indeed, for pure thought, not the other; but for experi- 
ence it is more, each is itself. An imperfect being is yet a being, 
a bad action is a real action, a painful experience is an experience 
of pain. The opposition of good and evil is contradictory, but it 
is more, it is contrary, because each is positive. The latter kind 
of opposition always contains the former. The contradiction is 
simply an abstract from the fullness of the contrary. Having had 
the perceptions of sweet and bitter tastes we can, indeed, affirm 
that the one is not the other; we can find the contradictory in the 
contrary, but we cannot find the sweet in the bitter, nor the bitter 
in the sweet. Each must be known through sensations which are 
peculiar to itself. Evil has thus its own nature and reality, which 
. it asserts in consciousness as pain, and before conscience as guilt. 
The problem of evil cannot be solved simply by an abstraction 
from the fullness of this contrariety. The sharp opposition felt 
and known as real, and as the most complete which can be named, 
cannot be treated as if it existed for abstract thought alone. The 
problem of evil is to reconcile with infinite goodness the presence, 
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in a world which is its product, of forms of being not simply 
which do not answer to the idea of the good, but which have an 
alien nature of their own, and as hostile powers strive against the 
good. The problem is a real one, and the real elements in it must 
not be ignored. In dealing with it Leibnitz changed its nature. 
Accepting a definition of evil (as old, at least, as Augustine), a 
definition which denies the reality of evil by making all forms of 
it to consist essentially in negation or limitation, evil is made in- 
separable from creation. A created product must necessarily 
be finite. It must, therefore, partake of metaphysical imperfec- 
tion, and this is essential evil. Therefore, evil cannot be excluded 
from the divine activity in creation. But to say this is in one 
breath to assert and to deny its existence. To say God may do 
evil is to contradict the subject by the predicate ; the being who 
sins is no longer divine. But the truth is, evil and limitation are 
not identical. Finitude may be essential to the possibility of any 
form of evil, but it is not itself evil, nor is it a necessary cause of 
evil. Finite beings who sin are not sinful by virtue of their 
finiteness, nor is the conception of a sinless finite being at all self- 
contradictory. Moreover, if the essence of evil is limitation, de- 
fect of being, then it follows that the greater the degree of 
limitation the greater the evil. Beings below man would be 
increasingly evil, down to the lowest orders ; and beings above man 
up to the highest would not be exempt from evil; and inasmuch 
as God himself if He create must of necessity create the finite, 
upon the Infinite Source of all being, or at least upon a nature of 
things to which the Creator himself is conceived to be subject, is 
laid, by this theory, the whole responsibility for the evil which 
exists in his universe. To attempt to escape this conclusion by 
affirming, as Leibnitz does, that the divine activity in creation has 
relation only to that which is positive in existence is vain, because 
it still remains true that the positive in this case is the limited. 
To be what it is as other than the Creator, and as other than the 
rest of finite existence, each created being is, as such, necessarily 
limited. By creating merely one being, God imposes limitation 
upon existence, and limitations increase as creation extends. The 
metaphysical view of evil may appear to simplify the problem, but - 
it really complicates it, and makes a solution impossible. This 
doctrine of the negative nature of evil, although it has played an 
important part in theology since the time of Augustine, who favors 
this view, appears to explain evil by explaining it away. It seems 
to make of it an illusion. But pain is not an illusion, neither is 
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guilt. Each is as real as its opposite, pleasure, virtue. The philos- 
opher may define suffering as metaphysical evil, but the victim is 
not eased by the definition. Moral evil, sin, cannot without con- 
tradiction be ascribed to God. It must, however, have its source in 
personality. It must belong to the free activity of some being. It 
ever lies in the nature of freedom as a possibility. To make it 
privatio, defect of being, is to attach it by necessity to creation, 
not to the created being, where alone we may, without contradiction, 
find its source. Sin is strictly a creation within a creation. God 
may bring into existence a being who can create that which God 
himself cannot create. But this paradox has its parallel in hu- 
man life. A father does not, and cannot, create the moral char- 
acter of a son who is yet, however he may differ from them 
morally, the offspring of his parents. The nature and the origin 
of moral evil are distinct questions, but the theory which resolves 
all forms of evil into metaphysical evil obliterates this distinction, 
or it answers the one question by answering the other and forces 
the dilemma upon us of denying either the being of God or the 
reality of evil. 

We have considered evil as it appears in the “ Théodicée” un- 
der two aspects: the esthetic, in which it may be tolerated, as by 
its discordant nature enhancing by contrast the general harmony, 
—and the intellectual, or metaphysical, in which view it is re 
solved into unreality. There remains a third way of regarding it, 
that is, in its teleological aspect, as a means to an end: in this 
case the production of good. Viewed apart from all its relations, 
evil is unintelligible ; indeed anything so viewed is unintelligible. 
Of evil as a means to good Leibnitz has much to say, and labors 
hard to show that the rule “non esse facienda mala, ut eveniant 
bona” is not violated by God’s choice of a world in which evils 
exist. God must, by the principium melioris, choose the best pos- 
sible world, but in that world evil exists. It would be sin in God 
himself did He not permit sin in his universe. Much indeed, may 
be said for as well as against this view. If it can be shown that 
the highest and largest good possible can be attained in no other 
way, that it is beyond the power and wisdom of the Almighty and 
Omniscient to make actual the purposes of Infinite Goodness 
otherwise than by the introduction into the world of a vast amount 
of suffering, by the permission of iniquity of every form and 
grade, then that which is in itself simply and wholly bad will ap- 
pear, by virtue of its being an indispensable condition to the best 
results, to partake of another character. It will become for the 
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moment assimilated to its opposite, and in view of the great and 
far-reaching good we shall be disposed to look with different eyes 
upon the ugly and detested evil which furnished the occasion of 
its existence ; then may we even tune our lips to sing, “O felix 
culpa!” 

Surely from this possible subserviency of evil to good, even to 
the highest good, some relief seems likely to be afforded. Evil 
certainly is the inseparable incident of all the good we experience. 
Pain and death in nature are the necessary accompaniments of 
the struggle for existence, but it is only through that struggle for 
existence, we are told, that the present improved forms of life 
have come to exist upon the earth. And in the moral sphere evil 
not only furnishes a background against which the nature of the 
good may be seen in strong relief, but it affords a resisting ma- 
terial for its skill to subdue, a battle ground and a foe which put 
to the proof the. inherent strength of virtue, and it gives occasion 
to certain forms of goodness which otherwise could not exist, such 
as fortitude, patience, pity, and charity. 

The final, all-justifying reason to be assigned for the existence 
of anything whatever, even for that of the Divine Being himself, is 
to be found in its relation to moral good. And if to make moral 
good actual in a perfect manner is the end for which God himself 
exists, we can hardly think that a created universe, from which 
the possibility of moral good were necessarily absent, would be 
worthy of Him. If, accordingly, the presence of evil in a world, 
from which it conceivably might have been excluded, is to be ac- 
counted for, it must be made to appear that its exclusion would 
imply the removal of those conditions also upon which the exist- 
ence of the highest forms of good depend. Moral evil might have 
been excluded from the world along with freedom, but without 
freedom virtue is impossible. Apparently the possibility of sin 
must enter into the conception of any world of finite free beings, 
but is there any inherent necessity of its becoming actuality? 
Might not the possibility remain dormant forever? Surely the 
true. city of God is a holy, happy universe! What place and 
function has evil therein? It can exist only in order to be dis- 
placed. But possibly just in this displacement of the evil by the 
good there might be called forth and come into existence a higher 
form of good than could possibly arise were there nothing to dis- 
turb the moral harmony of the universe. If the final cayse of all 
existence is the realization of all that is contained in the idea of 
the good, if the good cannot complete itself without coming into 
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conflict with its opposite and subduing it, then as subservient to 
the triumph of the supreme principle of existence evil might seem 
to have, not an original, but a sort of derivative title to a position 
in the whole scheme of things. When the history of the universe 
shall be written it will be the record of the course which Infinite 
Love took to reveal itself, which was to bring out, in actual exer- 
cise of it, all that lay in its depths. Whether Infinite Intelligence 
might not have devised some other method whereby to unfold the 
nature of goodness and make it extant in the universe, and that, 
too, under its highest forms, it is impossible to say; it would be 
talking at random to propose such methods. But this is certain, 
that the existence of suffering, frailty and sin in the world give 
occasion, and for aught we can see the only occasion, for the ex- 
ercise of qualities which lie very near the heart of goodness, if 
they be not the very innermost of all, namely, compassionate love 
and mercy. 

It is only, however, when thus regarded as being necessarily in- 
cidental to the best possible system, that sin and suffering find 
even a relative justification for their existence in a world of God’s 
choice and creation. When looked at in their own nature these 
evils remain evils. We may, indeed, conceal their essential de- 
formity under the mantle of the good, to the existence of which 
they may be related as means to end, but this palliation does not 
change their nature, which is that of essential contrariety to those 
principles and qualities which we must think have supreme sway 
in the universe. The difficulty would be somewhat lessened if in 
every case we could see in one form of evil the productive cause 
or ground of the other. Could it be made to appear that physical 
evil is due solely to moral evil, the existence of suffering in the 
world would so far accord with our moral ideas, and therefore 
with what we conceive must be the character of God. Our ideas 
of justice allow, we may even say require, that the wicked suffer. 
There is a sort of fitness in it, as Leibnitz observes, like just pro- 
portions in architecture and harmony in music. But it would be 
very hard to show that all suffering in the world is due to sin. 
What we see is that the innocent suffer as well as the guilty, nay, 
often, that the severest trials fall upon the good and gentle, while 
the bad, who perhaps have caused these very miseries, escape 
them. In view of this it may be said that suffering has a disci- 
plinary as well as retributive function, that the most precious vir- 
tues are nurtured by it, and that the amount of moral evil in the 
world is much lessened by its presence. 
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But admitting the truth of these considerations within the hu- 
man sphere, there is a large part of the creation to which they 
manifestly do not apply. ‘The sufferings of animals can hardly 
be regarded as either punitive or disciplinary. Leibnitz, in his 
day, might not have thought it worth while to pay much attention 
to what happened to brutes, but the suggestion of our possible 
derivation from them has awakened in recent times a new and 
peculiar interest in this part of the creation. No theodicy of the 
present day can afford to pass lightly over, still less to ignore, this 
troublesome element in the problem of evil. It must show that it 
is consistent with the divine benevolence that carnivorous crea- 
tures should exist; it must reconcile at once with divine wisdom 
and goodness the enormous apparent waste of life and the inevit- 
able miseries attendant upon the struggle for existence, — mis- 
eries which have made the history of creation one long wail of 
pain, and by reason of which “the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together until now.” To find in moral evil the 
sole cause of all natural evils, which are then viewed as inflicted 
in the way of penalty for the former, and to explain the miseries 
endured by the brute creation during the long ages before man 
appeared upon the earth, and which it still suffers, simply as be- 
ing the proleptic shadow of that curse, the full weight of which 
was to fall — where alone distributive justice would seem to re- 
quire its infliction — upon the human race, does not seem alto- 
gether satisfactory in an ethical point of view. 

It may, indeed, be said that it is a law of nature, an inevitable 
result from the organic unity of all existence, that the innocent 
should suffer for the sin of the guilty. But this only aggravates 
the difficulty. Did it happen only once, or at the most but now 
and then, that the innocent should so suffer, these infrequent ex- 
ceptions, by virtue of the very anomaly they would present, would 
serve to enforce upon our attention the universality of the law of 
justice, although they would still, in themselves considered, re- 
main an insoluble enigma. But ethical principles do not tolerate 
exceptions ; much less then do they allow that the exception should 
become a law. That the innocent should suffer retributively is 
the greatest difficulty of all. Were this actually the case no the- 
odicy would be possible. Difficulties enough remain even if we 
discard this view. Denying that the sufferings of the brutes are 
punitive, it is not easy to see how they can be disciplinary or in 
any way beneficial to the victims themselves. Vicarious suffering 
seems to be a law, or general fact, of nature. But why should 
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things be so put together that this should be a law, an inevitable 
consequence? If the government of the universe be moral, and 
beneficent also, why out of all possible systems should this one be 
chosen? To most persons, however, as probably to Leibnitz, the 
sufferings of animals are an altogether insignificant matter com- 
pared with those endured by the human race, although it should 
be remembered that for a theodicy the primary question is not 
concerning the amount nor the grade of evil, but the simple exist- 
ence of any evil whatever, in a world which has its source in the 
mind and will of a perfect being. If, however, we are to have 
a theodicy for the intellect at all, it must be profound enough to 
illuminate the lowest depths, and broad enough to shed its light 
upon the farthest developments of evil. Such a theodicy must be 
ready to explain why, if creation by evolution be the true account 
of man’s origin, so many ages of misery were neeced, during which 
he, who was to be the governing animal upon earth, should slowly 
and against such fearful odds of nature grope his way to reason. 
Or why if, on the other hand, the Creator, at a stroke, formed 
the perfect man there should have followed so sudden and almost 
complete ruin of his work ; why the first page of human history 
should be red with a brother’s murder, and every page thereafter 
show the same ugly stain, but broader and deeper, because there 
were more to kill, and the arts of destruction were better under- 
stood, down even to the most enlightened periods in which it still 
remains true that reason-gifted men have been unable to devise, or, 
what is worse, unwilling to employ, any other method of coming to 
an understanding with each other, in matters of national disagree- 
ment, than mutual destruction. But all this, it will be said, is due 
to human wickedness. True, but it shows what can happen (for 
these, and myriads of evils besides, have all happened and daily 
are happening still) in a world brought into being and controlled by 
infinite wisdom, goodness, and power. These, and such like, are 
evils which God not indeed directly produces, but permits. As 
thus permitted, they form a part of the best possible system. This 
outcome of human freedom has always been present in the mind 
of God.: The chapter of human sin, whether it be a long one or 
a short one, has always been under the eye of Him who reads, as 
in an open book, the history of the universe, and who ever reads 
only what He has permitted to appear therein. It is precisely 
here, namely, in this permissive will of God, that the real stress 
comes upon any theodicy, for permission always implies power to 
prevent. The evils in the world, all of them, are thus indirectly 
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due to the divine will. They are partly contingent upon freedom, 
but free beings are contingent on the will of God. In permitting 
sin, God permits the greatest evil. He permits it, although He 
has power to prevent it, and in allowing sin He permits what He 
forbids. He allows what He does not allow. We may, indeed, 
distinguish here as Leibnitz does, in the scholastic manner, be- 
tween the material and the formal elements in sin, between the 
power to act and the direction given to that power. We may say 
that God permits those whom He has endowed with freedom to 
use that freedom as they will, even in violation of the law of their 
being, and therefore what He permits is the exercise of freedom, 
and what He forbids is transgression. But the use which each 
free being will actually make of his freedom is infallibly known 
to Omniscience, and — must we not add with Leibnitz— prede- 
termined? For how can anything future be known unless it be 
certain to occur? And is not the ground of all actuality what 
Leibnitz asserts, the divine decree? If we conceive of human sin 
as pure contingency, as the nature of freedom and responsibility 
require, we seem to imperil the divine sovereignty. Every sin, 
even that of a Sextus Tarquinius, must be regarded as having its 
appointed place in the plan of divine providence. This example 
is mentioned because Leibnitz employs it to set forth his views 
concerning the relation of the will of God to the sin of man. With 
the statement of them in this concrete form he brings to a conclu- 
sion the third part of the “ Théodicée.” The case is presented in 
the manner of an allegory, and as an appendix to the “ Dialogue” 
of Laurentius Valla upon “ Free Will,” in opposition to the views 
maintained by Boethius in his “ Consolations of Philosophy.” In 
the “Dialogue,” Sextus Tarquinius is represented as going to 
Delphi to consult the oracle of Apollo, and there receiving this 
response : 
“ Exul inopsque cades irata pulsus ab urbe.” 

He bitterly complains of his hard fate. “1 brought you a royal 
present, O Apollo; and in return you announce to me this dreadful 
destiny!” Apollo replies: “Your present is agreeable to me, and 
I have done all you asked me to do. I have told you what will 
happen to you. I simply know the future: I do not make it. Go 
to Jupiter and the Fates with your complaints.” In what passes 
further, and the comments thereon, Leibnitz affirms that Valla 
eut the knot he could not untie, and proposes to contribute some- 
thing towards loosening it by continuing the fable in the following 
manner: Sextus left Delphi and went to Dodona in search of 
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Jupiter. There he offered sacrifice and poured out his complaints. 
“ Why, O great god! have you condemned me to be a sinner, 
and to be miserable? Change my lot and my disposition, or ad- 
mit that you are to blame for it.” Jupiter replies: “If you will 
give up Rome the Fates shall spin you another destiny; you shall 
become virtuous, you shall be happy.” “ But why must I give up 
the hope of the crown? Can I not be a good king?” “No, I know 
best what you will do. If you go to Rome you are lost.” Now 
Sextus could not make up his mind to the great sacrifice ; he left 
the temple and abandoned himself to his fate. But Theodorus, 
the high priest, who had been present during the colloquy, and 
had overheard what was said, then appealed to Jupiter in these 
words: “ Your wisdom is adorable, great ruler of the gods. You 
have convinced this man of his error. From this moment he must 
impute his misfortunes to his own evil will; he has not a word 
to say. But still your faithful worshipers are perplexed. Could 
you not have given Sextus a different mind?” “Go to my 
daughter Pallas,” replied Jupiter; “she shall teach you what it 
was for me to do.” Accordingly, Theodorus made a journey to 
Athens. When there he was told to lie down in the temple of the 
goddess. He fell asleep, and dreamed that he was transported to 
an unknown land, where there was a palace of wonderful size and 
splendor. At the door appeared the goddess Pallas in dazzling 
majesty. She touched the brows of Theodorus with her olive 
wand, that he might be able to sustain the glory of the daughter 
of Jupiter, and of all that she was to reveal to him. “Jupiter, who 
loves you,” she said, “ has sent you to me to be enlightened. You 
see here the palace of the Destinies, of which I am put in charge. 
There are representations here not only of all that actually takes 
place, but also of all that is possible. Before the beginning of 
the present world Jupiter passed in review all possible worlds and 
meditated upon them, and then chose the best among them all. 
Sometimes he comes on a visit to the palace just to give himself 
the pleasure of going over these things and renewing his former 
choice, which he never fails to approve. I have only to speak the 
word and you shall see every world that my father could produce, 
wherein shall be found represented whatever can be asked for, and 
thus one may know what would happen in any case should such 
or such a possibility occur. I will show you possible worlds in 
which you shall see — not precisely the same Sextus that you have 
seen ; that cannot be, for the real Sextus always carries with him 
all that he is to be, but —Sextuses that approximate to the real 
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one, who have all that you have seen in him, yet not all that is in 
him without his knowledge of it; therefore, not all that will yet 
happen to him. You shall see in one of these worlds a Sextus 
prosperous and noble, in another a Sextus content with a humble 
lot, and in as many different worlds Sextuses of every sort and 
fashion.”” Thereupon the goddess led Theodorus into one of the 
apartments of the palace, and no sooner was he there than the 
apartment became a world, our own world, indeed, with the famil- 
iar sun and stars, yet not our own. Ata word from Pallas, Do- 
dona appeared, with the temple of Jupiter, and Sextus just leav- 
ing it. He was heard to say that he would obey the god. He 
goes to a city situate between two seas, like Corinth. There he 
buys a little garden. While cultivating it he alights upon a treas- 
ure. He becomes rich, beloved, a man of repute. He dies at a 
ripe old age, honored and esteemed by all the people. His whole 
life passes under the eye of Theodorus like a play at a theatre. 
But there was, moreover, a written volume in the apartment, and 
Theodorus could not forbear asking what it contained. “ This,” 
said the goddess, “is the history of the world you are now con- 
templating ; it is the book of its destinies. You saw a number 
inscribed on the forehead of Sextus, now look for this passage cor- 
responding to it in this book.”” So Theodorus looked out the pas- 
sage, and there he found the full history of that Sextus whose life 
he had seen in outline. “ Put your finger on any line you please,” 
said Pallas, “and you shall see represented in detail what the line 
stands for as a whole.” He did so, and there passed before his 
eyes all the incidents of one period in the career of that Sextus. 
He then passed into another apartment, and lo! another world, 
another Sextus, who, leaving the temple, resolved to obey the 
counsel of Jupiter, went to Thrace. There he married the king’s 
daughter. .The king had no other children, and on his death Sex- 
tus succeeded to the throne, and his subjects all adored him. So 
Theodorus went on from chamber to chamber, and saw a different 
world in each. The apartments rose one above another in the form 
of a pyramid, and ever as they rose they became more beautiful, and 
represented more beautiful worlds. At last, as the visitors went 
upward, they came to the highest, which formed the apex of the 
pyramid, and was the most beautiful of all. The pyramid had an 
apex, but no base. It went on increasing to infinity. The reason 
of that, as the goddess explained, was that among an infinity of 
possible worlds there is one which is best of all, and makes the 
apex, but there is none which has not one inferior below it, so that 
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the pyramid increases downward to infinity. When Theodorus 
entered the highest apartment of all he was filled with ecstasy. He 
would have fainted, but a drop of a divine cordial on his tongue 
restored him. He felt nothing but joy. ‘“ We are in the real 
actual world,” said the goddess, “ and you are at the very source 
of happiness. Behold what Jupiter has prepared for you if you 
continue to serve him faithfully. Look upon Sextus now as he 
actually is and as he will be. He goes out of the temple all in a 
rage; he scorns the counsel of the gods. You shall see him go to 
Rome, throw everything into confusion, ravish the wife of his 
friend. You shall see him driven from,the city with his father, 
defeated, wretched. Now had Jupiter here chosen a Sextus happy 
at Corinth, or king in Thrace, it would no longer be this world. 
And, nevertheless, he could not fail to choose this world, which 
surpasses in perfection all the rest, which is the apex of the whole 
pyramid, for otherwise Jupiter would have renounced his wisdom, 
he would have rejected me, me who am his child. You see that it 
was not my father who made Sextus a sinner; he was a sinner 
from all eternity, and that, too, by his own free will. All that my 
father did was to grant him the existence which his wisdom could 
not refuse to the world which contained him. He simply caused 
that world, and Sextus along with it, to pass from the realm of 
possible into that of actual being. The crime of Sextus serves a 
noble purpose. From it shall arise a mighty empire fruitful in 
heroic characters. But that is nothing at all in comparison with 
the great whole of this world, the divine beauty of which one day 
you shall admire, when, after a happy passage from this mortal 
state into a better life, the gods shall have made you capable of 
comprehending it.” 

There are certain features of this allegory, and they represent 
essential elements of the system set forth in the ‘ Théodicée,” 
which give some color of truth to the story told by Erdmann in 
the preface to his edition of the philosophical works of Leibnitz: 
“Cui querenti sitne theodicea lusus ingenii potius quam vera 
Leibnitii sententia, subridens noster respondisse dicitur: Tu rem 
acu tetigisti.” It is evident from the allegory that Leibnitz in- 
tends to relieve the difficulty relating to divine predestination in 
the case of evil, by making the human soul predetermine itself 
thereto, but in a manner which is, to say the least, astonishing. 
That a human soul actually existing as such in some prior state of 
being might sin, and by that sin predetermine its character and 
career for the present life, is a proposition which we shall venture 
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neither to affirm nor to deny. But, surely, merely possible beings 
cannot sin! The notion contains an interior contradiction. That 
is supposed to act which as yet is not actual. Of all theological 
explanations of original sin, this self-predetermination to evil of a 
being yet in the realm of the merely possible is the most strange 
and unsatisfactory. But the real difficulty is not relieved, but 
rather increased, by this untenable supposition. Allowing for the 
moment the contradiction to pass unchallenged that a merely pos- 
sible being may act and therefore sin, we have simply pushed the 
whole problem back into a preéxistent state of being,! and a state 
of being, moreover, which does not differ in any other respect from 
the present. But, all the conditions remaining the same, simply 
to antedate is not to solve a problem. 

But the whole question of the relation of possibility to actuality 
needs to be considered. It is fundamental to the system of Leib- 
nitz, and the view of that relation as presented in the “ Théodi- 
cée” appears to us to be fundamentally wrong. The whole array of 
possible worlds from among which the actual is chosen are simply 
abstracts from that actual world. Each is the actual world with 
some things left out, or some things added, or some things modified. 
As in the case of the first apartment into which Theodorus enters, 
“ Solemque suum, sua sidera nérat,” so of all, —some features 
of the actual world are retained, some new ones added, and some 
removed. But thus to depart from the actual is to dream. No 
doubt an artist or an inventor turns over in his mind a great many 
different possible forms of realizing his design before settling upon 
one which appears to him the best. But such a tentative method 
arises only from the limitations of our intelligence, limitations 
which do not exist for the divine mind. Surely, God neither im- 
agines nor deliberates. To Him, we must suppose, the distinction of 
the real and the possible does not exist. Nor does Leibnitz himself 
conceive the distinction to hold, when all the conditions are taken 
account of. Moral possibility added to metaphysical obliterates 
the distinction. The possible and the actual, then, are identical. 
And in respect to nature, complete possibility is not distinguish- 
able from actuality. With the removal of this distinction is also 
removed that which appears so prominent in the “ Théodicée,” be- 
tween the understanding and the will of God, and which repre- 
sents the Deity as subject in his action to the deliberation, sus- 
pense, and consequent choice which characterize human elections. 
Moreover, one cannot fail to see in these speculations of Leibnitz 

1 « And ’tis a poor relief we gain, 
To change the place but keep the pain.” 
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that the same determinism which prevails in the case of human 
action is made to involve the Deity. There is not much to choose 
here between Leibnitz and Spinoza, to whom Nature and God are 
synonymous terms. In the “ Théodicée” the divine will is repre- 
sented, not as a free creative activity, the primal ground not only 
of the actual but of the possible in nature, but rather as in its 
very highest activity limited to choice, and to a choice between a 
number of possible systems, each of which is presented as having 
its advantages and defects, the problem being to select the one 
which has the maximum of good, and the minimum of evil. Each 
world, accordingly, appears before the mind of God as a rigid 
whole, every part and period ideally predetermined to the last 
particular, and awaiting only his Fiat to become the actual world. 
If, then, the divine will is limited to the determination of the 
actual, what power, we must ask, fixes the possible? It would 
seem as if the divine will in creating found itself confronted by 
a Nature of Things within which all possibilities are already fixed 
and there were nothing to do but to select from what is offered. 
Not only moral and metaphysical, but also natural necessity seems 
to be regarded as prior to and independent of divine volition. 
The ancient mythology made the will of the Parc supreme over 
that of Jupiter, and it is not without significance that in the alle- - 
gory concerning Sextus, it is the palace of the Destinies which 
contains the possible worlds, and thither must Jupiter resort when 
he makes his choice. It is true that Leibnitz assigns the possible 
worlds to the divine understanding ; but by confining the exercise 
of the divine will to the mere actualization, as a whole, of one 
among many possible worlds, he leaves unaccounted for the al- 
ready ideally fixed relation of the parts of each whole, and the 
ultimate natural conditions which make the component parts pos- 
sible in one system. The com-possibility must be explained. It 
seems in the theory of Leibnitz to depend on a primal nature of 
things, which lies back of the divine will, and which forms to the 
mind of God an object of reflection, and presents possibilities of 
adjustment and combination somewhat as the actual world of 
nature does to the contemplative and inventive mind of man, 
who yet does not originate its laws and therefore cannot change 
them. A difficulty still more serious is that Leibnitz is obliged 
by this view to find the primal ideal ground of sin in the divine 
understanding, and even to designate it as one of the eternal 
ideas. 

A careful examination of the theodicy of Leibnitz will lead any 
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one to ask the question whether a theoretical solution of the prob- 
lem of evil is possible, —may not the human understanding be en- 
gaged, in this case, with a problem beyond its powers? Apparent- 
ly in the attempt to solve the contradiction we fall into new ones. 
We must essentially change the conception of the one element to 
make it square with the other. We may define evil as limitation, 
but this makes it inseparable from creation, and therefore a neces- 
sary characteristic of the divine activity. We may regard it as 
the conditio sine qué non of the highest good. This gives evil 
a place in the ultimate nature of things. Then we must ask: Did 
God establish this relation of dependence? Might He not have 
made the good, even the highest, possible without the evil? But 
if God did not establish this connection, is there, then, a Na 
ture of Things to which even God is subject? That looks like 
dualism. If, to avoid this result, we define God as the Being who 
includes in himself all reality, we take the evil over into the good 
as part of its defiziition. 

There is a short a priori road by which, starting from the 
necessary attributes of Deity, we may arrive at an optimistic con- 
clusion. This is the method of the “'Théodicée.” God is per- 
fect in wisdom. He knows all possible worlds, therefore the best. 
God is absolute in power, therefore He can create the best.» God 
is infinite in benevolence. Therefore, if He create any, He will 
bring into existence only the best. The actual world, therefore, 
is the best possible. But it is very easy to see that this argument 
proves nothing, unless a simple analysis may be regarded as a 
proof. For all that is done here is to draw out in analytical 
propositions what is already contained by implication in the notion 
of the subject, God. Theism is implicitly optimism. It may dis- 
pense with theodicy. The true vindication of God is the idea of 
God. But this is the theodicy of faith, not of the understanding, 
so soon as the case is removed from the sphere of notions to that 
of existence. Give to the analytical understanding the concep- 
tion God, and the world as his product, and optimism follows of 
necessity. One may always take out of notions what he has 
already put into them. But that there really exists a Being of 
absolute perfection, and that the world, as we know it, is his prod- 
uct, are objective truths, which the mere understanding must re- 
ceive from some source of knowledge beyond itself. 

Now, quite apart from any specific exercise of the intellect in 
the way of formal demonstration, there exists a sort of natural 
optimism of the heart, an optimism which asserts itself against 
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all that appears to contradict it. Pessimism is artificial, non- 
natural, Every man is at heart an optimist. The presence of 
evil in the world may seem to be inconsistent with the conception 
of the world’s origin in God. “Si Deus est, unde malum?” But 
in a different mood, and with a profounder view, the aspect of 
the case is changed. The manifold forms of good, as undenia- 
ble as the evils, attract the mind’s attention, and their possible 
preponderance over the evil, even for this life, suggests itself to 
reflection. But still more, the mind is disposed to ask itself, 
What of this very idea itself, the good, — that idea in the light 
of which alone evil itself is known and judged,— that principle 
which asserts itself in our profoundest beliefs as the essential, 
therefore the eternal, element, and the final issue? If, in view of 
the contradictory nature of evil and its manifest reality, we are 
obliged to ask, “Si Deus est, unde malum?” we are also able, 
and indeed compelled, to retort, “Si Deus non est, unde bonum?” 

But, moreover, this circumstance challenges our attention ; 
there is a problem of evil, but there is no problem of good. 
That good should exist in the world excites no surprise, and de- 
mands no explanation, as evil does. It does not strike athwart 
our deepest and most cherished convictions. It seems to accom- 
modate itself to our whole being, and to the end for which we 
think a human soul, or a universe, might be made to exist. 

When hard pressed by the difficulties which arise from the 
presence of evil we accordingly betake ourselves to the shelter and 
illumination which our moral intuitions afford. We decline to 
pass judgment on what takes place in the sphere of perception 
and experience without taking into account what is necessarily 
and eternally true. The good is supreme in idea, and what is 
supreme ideally shall prove itself supreme in reality. If theism 
is optimism, so also optimism is theism. In the order of percep- 
tion and experience, sin, suffering, and imperfection confront us, 
but above that order is a realm of ideas, older, eternal, supreme. 
In that realm the good is the sun, the source at once of illumina- 
tion and control. Whatever exists finds here its explanation. 
All being and all becoming, from the greatest to the least, feel 
the attraction and reflect the light of this central sun. God is the 
expression of the absolute life and energy of this principle. We 
know it in the concrete in Him, the Absolute Personality. What- 
ever else is real, the divine attributes are real, more real, if possi- 
ble, than any facts. That what is true for intuition shall become 


true for perception, that what is in its own nature real and su- 
VOL. IV. — NO. 24, 34 
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preme shall finally assert its truth and reveal its supremacy in the 
sphere of experience, is not merely the hope, but the indestructi- 
ble belief of the human heart. This is affirmation, indeed, and 
not argument, but it is, nevertheless, rational, for it is affirmation 
of the same sort as that upon which all reasoning finally rests. 
That the sharp opposition which presents itself when the evil in 
the world is seen against the background of the divine source of 
all existence may be somehow removed, we profoundly believe, 
although we may not be able to effect the removal of it either in 
the way of demonstration or by an appeal to perceptions. Faith 
has its own theodicy, which, though it may not be able to adjust 
itself to the requirements of the logical understanding, satisfies 
the heart. It is a theodicy which leaves time altogether out 
of the account. To the view of faith evil exists only as van- 
quished. The good has already displaced it, and in displacing it 
has asserted its own supreme authority and power, for faith sees 
the eternal in the temporal. Moreover, the ideal order, although 
present within the actual from the beginning, has at one point in 
history revealed itself in full majesty and given decisive intima- 
tion of its ultimate supremacy. In Him who came out from that 
ideal order to bear witness to ideal truth, in Him who is that 
truth in personal manifestation, Son of God and Son of Man, 
faith sees a new humanity already displacing the old. It sees 
Jesus Christ supreme actually as well as ideally. The Alpha of 
faith is also its Omega. Its solution of the problem of evil is 
concrete, not abstract. It appeals to that living truth which 
alone is real to spiritual beings, to truth to which it is possible to 
adjust our whole being, and not merely, and perhaps not at all, the 
bare intellect, which, after all, is but one part of what we call our- 
selves. A theoretical solution of this problem, owing to our pres- 
ent limitations in time and space, may be unattainable, but a 
practical solution is possible. It is common enough to assume 
that one faculty of our complex nature, namely, the understand- 
ing, is competent to deal with any conflict which may arise be- 
tween that which belongs to the realm of pure ideas and that 
which is given in experience, and meanwhile it is forgotten that 
experience is not the product of intellect merely, but of feeling 
and will as well. 

In this connection it appears why it is that although there may 
be a problem of evil there cannot from the nature of the case 
be a problem of good. To say that good should exist in the uni- 
verse is simply to say that there should be that which answers 
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to our whole being. There is nothing foreign to our essential 
needs and to our entire being in the good. - ‘It is perfectly con- 
gruent with our conception of the origin and end of existence — 
as evil is opposed to it. But this opposition is not formal but 
real. It belongs not to pure thought alone, but to existence, to 
life, to experience, and in that latter sphere alone it can be suc- 
cessfully resolved, and that, as in the case of all contrariés, 
through the displacing in experience one term of the opposition 
by the other, just as light displaces darkness, heat, cold, pleasure, 
pain. In the intuitions of feeling and of faith, which spring 
from deepest feeling, the good has already subverted the evil. 
Desire and volition assume and tend toward the good, and neyer 
to the evil as such. If one wills the evil he wills it sub specie boni. 
To suppose evil to be the origin, element, and ultimate end of 
things is to present a conception which has no possible relation to 
feeling or to action, as it has none to the highest ideas of reason. 
When the idea of the good, which is the most precious possession 
of reason, and the aspiration towards it, which is the deepest we 
are capable of, find expression in honest endeavor to make actual 
what we in our hearts hold to be the essential reality, we put 
ourselves in the only position from which a solution of this dark 
problem can be hoped for. Light comes from living more than 
from thinking. Moreover, this practical way of dealing with a 
problem too hard for the intellect is like that which God himself 
has offered to our consideration and acceptance. The kingdom-of 
redemption is the Divine Theodicy. Had the Infinite Intelligerice 
been disposed to address to our understandings, or to our percep- 
tions, in the present life, a vindication of himself in view of the 
evil in his universe, the necessary limitations of our faculties would 
have made such a revelation impossible. But to those who will 
submit themselves to his methods He vindicates himself as com- 
pletely as if He immediately informed us what was the answer to 
all our difficulties. He himself acts in the world through his Son 
and Spirit, and, on condition of our acting in the same line with 
Him, promises and affords such intellectual illumination as we are 
capable of receiving. 

The problem of evil presents itself as the puzzle of the earliest 
literature of our race, and, doubtless, it will remain to be the riddle 
of the latest. That a solution of it for the intellect as yet exists 
we may well question. Certainly, to see the solution we must 
wait until the end of history, or for the clearer light of that new 
world from which the present one is even now controlled, and for 
which it came into existence and continues in being. 
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From the brightness of that world we trust that the spirit of 
Leibnitz looks down upon the course of things below, and the 
shadows that lie about our life, with the serene eyes of one who 
reads the inner meaning and knows the final issue. We will 
think of him as he thought of the skeptic Bayle, of whom, with a 
courtesy somewhat rare among theological disputants, he said: 
“Tl est & esperer que M. Bayle se trouve maintenant environné de 
ces lumiéres qui nous manquent ici-bas, puisqu’il y a lieu de sup- 
poser qu’il n’a point manqué de bonne volonté. 

Candidus insueti miratur limen Olympi, 
Sub pedibusque videt nubes et sidera Daphnis.” 


Henry A. P. Torrey. 
BuRg.ineTon, VT. 
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A STUDY FOR ORATORIO OR CANTATA. 
Analysis. Chief Parts. 
I. The Election of Davin. Davi, First Tenor. 
Il. The Sweet Singer. MEssENGER, Second Tenor. 
III. Davin and Gotiatn. Saut, First Bass. 
IV. Davin and ABIGAIL. Gou1atH, Second Bass. 
V. Death of Saux and JONATHAN. First Narrator, Baritone. 
VI. Daviw’s Sin and Repentance. Asicait, Contralto. 
VII. Death of Ansatom and Davin. Seconp Narrator, Soprano. 
VIII. The Everlasting Kingdom. Natuan, Nasat, Hebrew Wo- 
I men, etc. 


THE ELECTION OF DAVID. 


First Narrator. Recitative. 

And Samuel said unto Jesse, “ Are here all thy children?” 
And he said, “There remaineth yet the youngest, and, behold, he 
keepeth the sheep.” And he sent and brought him in. And the 
Lord said, “ Arise, anoint him, for this is he!” And the Spirit 
of the Lord came upon David from that day forward. 


Chorus. 
Thus saith the Lord of hosts; 
I took thee from the sheepcote, 
From following the sheep, 
To rule my people Israel : 
And now thy kingdom and thy house 
Shall be established evermore. 
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Il. 


THE SWEET SINGER. 
First Narrator. Recitative. 


And it came to pass when the evil spirit came upon Saul, that 
David took a harp and played with his hand; and Saul was re- 
freshed, and the evil spirit departed from him. 


Seconp NARRATOR. Air. 


For Nature he had loved and wooed 
In her gracious solitude ; 

Heard the mystic hymn of praise 
Which her myriad voices raise ; — 
Songs of birds and hum of bees, 

Soft winds sighing in the trees, 
Babbling brooks and rippling rills, 
Waterfalls in distant hills, 

Waving grass and rustling grain, 
And the softly falling rain, 

Roar of floods and plash of fountains, 
Thunders echoing from the mountains, 
Planets singing in their courses, 

Airy powers and fiery forces ;— 

Till his heart awoke and sang, 

And his harp with music rang, 
Blending in its native charm 

All sweet notes of Nature’s psalm, 


Trio of Women. 
And holier inspirations came 
Upon him with their tongues of flame, 
Kindling his prophetic heart 
To strains of more than mortal art. 
Though Orpheus’ lute long broken lies 
And far away its echo dies, 
O shepherd-king, thy harp-notes roll 
From age to age, from soul to soul. 
Thine are the songs that mortals raise 
Of prayer and penitence and praise, — 
Sweet singer of the world, as well, 
O singer sweet of Israel! 
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Frest Narrator. Recitative. 
And David went and returned from Saul, to feed his father’s 
sheep at Bethlehem. 
Chorus. 

The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want: 

He maketh me rest in pastures green ; 

Beside the, still waters He leadeth me; 

My soul He refresheth, and guideth me 

In paths that are holy, for his Name’s sake. 


Though I walk in the gloom of the valley of death, 
Since Thou art with me, no evil I’ll fear; 
Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 


A table Thou spreadest before my foes ; 
My head Thou anointest, my cup overflows: 
Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me 
All the days of my life; and I shall dwell 
In the house of the Lord forevermore. 


III. 


DAVID AND GOLIATH. 


First Narrator. Recitative. 


And there went a champion out of the camp of the Philistines, 
and he stood and cried daily : 


GoutaTH. Air. 
Why come ye forth in battle array? 
Choose one to fight with me this day: 
And if he prevail, your slaves are we, 
But if I prevail, our slaves are ye. 
Israel’s armies this day I defy! 
Send me a man our strength to try. 


Davip. Recitative. 


Let no man’s heart fail because of him; thy servant will go 
and fight with this Philistine. 


Saut. Recitative. 


Thou art not able to go against this Philistine, for thou art 
but a youth, and he is a mighty man of war. 

















David. 


Davi. AiZr. 


Thy servant kept his father’s sheep 

On wild Judean hills afar, 

Watching the countless flocks of stars 
In the peaceful pastures of the sky ;— 
How sweet the music of their march 

As God, their Shepherd, guides them on, 
Till, from the East, the glorious sun 
Rises, rejoicing, his race to run ;— 

By night the forest beasts creep forth, 
The hungry lions seek their prey. 

I have snatched a lamb from the lion’s mouth, 
I have slain the bear and lion too. 

My hands have broken a bow of brass. 
In the Lord have I put my trust; 

How say ye then to my soul, 

“ Flee as a bird to your mountain?” 
Jehovah girdeth me with strength, 

His gentleness will make me great. 

No longer let this lion mock 

And threaten Israel’s timid flock. 


Choral. 
O Lord, our fathers’ God, 
Art Thou not God in heaven? 
Dost Thou not rule in all the earth 
That none may Thee withstand ? 
Art Thou not still our God? 
O hasten to defend 
Thy people now; stretch forth thy rod, 
And great deliverance send. 


If Thou, Lord, be his help, 
Now shall thy servant stand. 

O let thy truth his buckler be, 
Thy faithfulness his shield. 
Armed with thy mighty power, 
Defended, Lord, by Thee, 

His be the vict’ry in this hour, 
And thine the glory be. 
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Goutatn. Recitative. 
Am I a dog, that thou comest to me with staves? By all 


Philistia’s gods, I will give thy flesh to the fowls of the air, 
and to the beasts of the field. 


Davi. Recitative. 


Thou comest to me with a sword, and spear, and shield; but 
I come to thee in the name of the Lord of hosts whom thou 
hast defied. This day the Lord will deliver thee into my hand, 
that all the earth may know there is a God in Israel. 


Chorus. 
Let God arise! Let God arise! 
And let his enemies be scattered. 
As smoke is driven, drive them away; 
As wax in the fire so let them perish. 
But the righteous shall rejoice, 
And be glad before the Lord. 
Let God arise, let God arise, 
And let his enemies be scattered. 


MESSENGER. Air. 
Victory! Victory! 

Marvellous things Jehovah hath done 
This day by the hand of Jesse’s son! 
The giant of Gath is slain in his might, 
His armies are shattered and scattered in flight. 
Vain was their valor, and Elah’s plain 
To Ekron’s gates is strewn with the slain. 

Laden with spoil, 

Weary with toil, 
Hither the king and his heroes come. 

Forth throng, forth throng, 

With dance and song, 
Women of Israel, and welcome them home! 


Chorus of Women. 
Victory! Victory! 
Sing to Jehovah a new song, 
For He hath done marvellous things. 
With his own right hand and holy arm 
Hath He gotten himself the victory. 
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1st Semi-Chorus. 


Saul, the king, his thousands hath slain, 
Long live the king, the valiant king! 


2d Semi-Chorus. 


Tens of thousands hath David slain, 
The hero, the darling of Israel! 


Soprano Air. 
Not with the armor of man — 
With helmet and sword and mail — 
But with loins girt about with truth, 
His helmet the hope of salvation, 
With sword of the Spirit and shield of faith 
And the breastplate of righteousness, — 
In the armor of God alone, 
With his shepherd’s sling and stone, 
David hath laid Goliath low 
And conquered Israel’s boastful foe. 


1st Semi-Chorus. 


Saul, the king, his thousands hath slain, 
Long live the king, the valiant king! 


2d Semi-Chorus. 


Tens of thousands hath David slain, 
The hero, the darling of Israel! 


Full Chorus. 
Victory! Victory! 
Sing to Jehovah a new song, 
For He hath done marvellous things. 
With his own right hand and holy arm 
Hath He gotten himself the victory. 
Hosanna! Hosanna! 
Hosanna in the highest! 


IV. 


DAVID AND ABIGAIL. 


Semi-Chorus of Male Voices. 


We come for favor in thine eyes, 
O Nabal, in a goodly day: 
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Now unto thee and to thy house 
And unto all thou hast be peace. 
In David’s name, we pray thee, give 
Of thine abundance for his need. 


Nasa. Recitative. 
And who is David? Many now 
There be that from their masters break. 
Shall I give bread and flesh to men 
Of whom I know not whence they come? 


ABIGAIL. Air. 


Let not my lord severely scan 

The trespass of this foolish man: 

Accept thy handmaid’s gifts, I pray, 

And let thine anger melt away. 

And when the Lord hath proved thee well, 
And thou art King in Israel, 

Thou may’st, in grateful psalm, record 
The loving-kindness of the Lord, 

Whose grace subdued thy vengeful heart, 
And made thee choose the better part. 
Oh then remember, I entreat, 

The suppliant kneeling at thy feet. 


Davip. Air. 
Go up in peace unto thy home, 
For I have hearkened to thy prayer: 
Blessed be God that bade thee come, 
And blessed thou, his handmaid fair. 


Davin Anp ApBicarL. Duett. 


David. 
Thy gentle grace subdues my heart, 
Thy goodness makes my folly wise; 
I choose with thee the better part, — 
*T is mercy, and not sacrifice. 


Abigail. 
Thy maniy grace subdues my heart, 
Thy kindness makes my weakness strong: 
I praise with thee the better part, 
And crown thy mercy with a song. 
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Chorus. 


So tender mercies melt the heart, 

And heavenly graces sweetly move 
To make us choose the better part, 
‘And triumph in the power of love. 


Nuptial Chorus. 


Who is this? Who is this? 

That cometh up from the wilderness, 
Leaning upon her beloved? 

She looketh forth as the dawn 

In cloudless eastern skies: 

Like bannered hosts she comes 
With the splendor of her eyes 

Fair as the argent moon, 

Pure as the sun at noon; 

Who is this? Who is this? 

That cometh up from the wilderness, 
Leaning upon her beloved ? 


Davip. Air. 


Lo! this is my beloved, 
Of women fair the fairest, 

No sweeter rose in Sharon grows, 
Nor lily in the valleys. 


ABIGAIL. Air. 


Lo! this is my beloved, 

Among ten thousand chiefest, 
My beloved is mine, and I am his, 

He feeds among the lilies. 


Davin and Anica. Duet, repeating the two verses above. 


Chorus. 
Rise up, my love, my fair one, 
Rise up and come away. 
For lo! the winter is past, 
The rain is over and gone, 
The singing of birds is heard again, 
And the voice of the cooing dove; 
Once more the flowers bloom, 
And the tender vines are sweet. 











David. 


Rise up, my love, my fair one, 
Rise up, and do not stay; 

Or ever the morning break, 
And the shadows flee away, 

O turn thee, my beloved, 

Rise up and come away! 


V. 


DEATH OF SAUL AND JONATHAN. 


Davi. 
Whence comest thou? 


MESSENGER. 


Out of the camp 
Of Israel have I escaped. 


Davin. 


How went the battle? I pray thee, tell me. 


MESSENGER. 


The people are fled from the battle, 
And many are fallen and many dead ; 
And Saul and Jonathan are also dead. 


“ Song of the Bow.” Davin and Chorus. 


O Israel, the wild gazelle 

Is slain on thy high places. 
How are the mighty fallen! 
Tell ye it not in Gath: 

In Ashkelon refrain thy voice ; 
Lest the uncircumcised rejoice, 
Philistia’s daughters triumph. 


Henceforth let neither dew nor rain 

Be on Gilboa’s mountains, — 

Nor fruitful field,—for there the shield 
Of Saul the mighty was cast away, 

As it were a thing unholy. 


The bow of Jonathan earned not back, 
Unsated, from the battle ; 
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Red with the blood of foemen slain, 
The sword of Saul returned again 
From the slaughter of the mighty. 


Saul and Jonathan in their lives 
Lovely were and pleasant : 

Than eagles swifter they in flight, 
Than lions stronger they in might; 
In death they were not divided. 


Daughters of Israel, weep for Saul, 
Who gave you rich apparel ; 

Who decked you with a wealth untold 
Of purple and scarlet, gems and gold, 
Rich spoils of many a battle. 


And thou, too, on the mount wast slain, 
O Jonathan, my brother! 
My soul is sore distressed for thee; 
Very dear hast thou been to me; 
Thy love to me was wonderful, 
Passing the love of women. 

How are the mighty fallen! 

And perished the weapons of war! 


VI. 


DAVID’S SIN AND REPENTANCE. 


NatHan. Recitative. 


And Nathan said unto David: Thou art the man! Thou hast 
killed Uriah with the sword, and hast taken his wife to be thy wife. 
Now, therefore, the sword shall never depart from thy house. 
Thou did’st it secretly, but I willdo this thing before all Israel, 
and before the sun. 


Davi. Air. 


O gracious Lord! as I confess, 

Do Thou forgive my sin. 

Cleanse me from all unrighteousness, 
And make me pure within. 


Create within me a clean heart, 
A constant spirit give ; 
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Nor let me ever from Thee part, 
But in thy presence live. 


Upon thine altar now I bind 

Thine own sweet sacrifice: 

The broken heart, the contrite mind, 
Thou, Lord, wilt not despise. 


NatHan. Recitative. 


The Lord hath put away thy sin: thou shalt not die; but the 
child that is born unto thee shall surely die. 





Quartette. 


Darling child, in slumber seeming 
Far away in happy dreaming, C 
Still and breathless is thy sleeping, 
Heedless of our watch and weeping: 

Farewell, dear child, farewell ! 


While our hearts with grief are breaking, 

Thou to heavenly joy art waking: 

Clouds of sorrow o’er us glooming 

Shadow not thy life’s sweet blooming: 
Farewell, dear child, farewell! 


Israel’s Shepherd safely fold thee, 
In his bosom gently hold thee; 
And our feet in mercy guiding, 
Bring us where thou art abiding: 
Dear child, till then, farewell! 


VII. 


DEATH OF ABSALOM AND DAVID. 
Davip. Recitative. 


Deal gently with the young man Absalom, 
Deal gently with him for my sake, I pray: 
Let no one harm the young man Absalom. 


MeEssENGER. Recitative. 


Tidings! tidings! my lord the king! 
For God hath this day thee avenged 
Of all them that against thee rose. 

















David. 


Davip. Recitative. 
Is the young man Absalom safe? 


MEssENGER. Recitative. 


The enemies of my lord the king, 
And all that strive to do thee hurt, 
Be as the young man Absalom. 


First Narrator. Recitative. 





And the king was much moved, and went up to the chamber 


over the gate, and wept; and as he went, thus he said: — 


Davip. Air. 


O my son Absalom ! 

O Absalom, my son, my son! 
Would God that I had died for thee, 

O Absalom, my son, my son! 


Chorus. 
Like as a father pitieth his children, 
So the Lord pitieth them that fear him: 
For He knoweth whereof we are made, 
He remembereth that we are dust. 


First Narrator. Recitative. 


Now the days of David drew nigh that he should die: 
_ he charged Solomon his son, saying: 


Davip. Air. 
I go the way of all the earth: 
Be strong and show thyself a man: 
Walk thou before the Lord thy God 
With perfect heart and willing mind, 
And thou shalt prosper in his ways. 
I go the way of all the earth: 
Be strong, fear not, nor be dismayed, — 
The Lord be with thee evermore. 


Quintette. 
The souls of the righteous 
Are in the hand of God, 
No torment there shall touch them. © 


and 
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In the sight of the unwise 
They seemed to die ; 
But they are in peace. 


Chorus. 


A glorious kingdom shall they receive, 

And beautiful crowns from God’s own hand: 

Zion with joy shall welcome them, 

And all her streets shall cry aloud, 
Alleluia ! 


VIII. 
THE EVERLASTING KINGDOM. 





First NARRATOR. 


Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will raise unto 
David a righteous Branch; and a king shall reign and prosper, 
and shall execute judgment in the earth; and his name shall be, 
“ The Lord our Righteousness !” 


1st Choir. 
Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, 
For He hath visited and redeemed his people: 


2d Choir. 


And hath raised up a mighty salvation for us, 
In the house of his servant David. 


1st Choir. 
As He spake by the mouth of his holy prophets, 
Which have been since the world began: 


2d Choir. 


That we should be saved from our enemies, 
And from the hand of all that hate us. 


Full Chorus. 


He shall be great! He shall be called 
The Son, the Son of the Highest ! 
And the Lord God shall give to him 
The throne of his father David: 

And He shall reign forever ; 

His kingdom shall know no end! 


Amen. 
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NATURAL LAW IN THE FORMATION OF 
CHARACTER. 


To one engaged in the spiritual culture of his fellow-men the 
subject of this article ought surely to have a paramount interest. 
Yet it may be questioned if many of those who enter the sacred 
ministry have so much as considered whether there be any natu- 
ral laws of character; nor would it be strange if some of our 
modern disasters to faith were due to this fact; for if there be 
one thing that God is teaching us in this nineteenth century, it 
is that everything has its natural laws; and that no business, 
whether secular or religious, can be soundly conducted without 
reference to them. 

In fact, the hour is coming, and now is, when an honest en- 
deavor to conform to the principles on which God has established 
his universe is to be recognized as a vital part of his service; 
and when he who would obtain any good thing of God is not only 
to ask of Him, but dutifully to seek for God’s answer as best he 
can along the line of law. The pious architect who builds his 
house by prayer on exploded sanitary principles is not one whit 
more a tempter of God than he who builds up the souls of his 
fellow-men on religious sentiments or theological theories with- 
out studying in dead earnest the divine laws on which character 
proceeds. Such moral architecture must, sooner or later, result in 
a crash, albeit for a time it may command admiration. The Scrip- 
ture is preéminently a book about character. It can only be prop- 
erly understood from that practical standpoint, and if anything is 
the minister’s business it certainly is this: whether or not he 
comprehends Dorner, he certainly must comprehend character. 
It is in his hands to make or mar. The responsibility of his 
needless blundering is not to be put off upon God. Whatever he 
may or may not have in the line of theology, new or old, he cer- 
tainly must know what he is about when he deals with men mor- 
ally. Nay, for his own soul’s sake, he cannot afford to be weak 
at this point; however many things he lacks, he must not lack 
moral clearness or moral impetus, and these are things that are 
only to be gained by patient application along the path of law. 

It is possible that some persons may object to the term “ Natu- 
ral Law,” as applied to the necessities of our moral constitution ; 
to such persons this use of the term seems not only to obliterate 


the distinction between natural and moral law, but also to detract 
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from the freedom of moral action. It is certainly of the first im- 
portance to keep in view the freedom of moral action. But no 
one hesitates to speak of a moral nature. This term does not im- 
ply to any one’s mind that the will is necessitated, yet where there 
is a nature there must be natural law. The term “moral na- 
ture” is a just one. There is, environing the will, a moral con- 
stitution as fixed as that of physical nature. The moral world, as 
well as the physical, is traversed by organic necessities. While, 
therefore, moral law may be viewed on the one hand as the com- 
mandment of God, given to us as free agents, on the other hand 
that same law of God, with its atonement for sinners, may be 
viewed as God’s parental guidance and interposition for us, 
whereby we may be guided along these organic paths of the 
moral universe, and saved from the peril of its organic necessities. 
It may help us to realize better the significance both of God’s 
law and God’s gospel if we do not always divide the nature of 
things by so broad a line of demarkation into physical and moral, 
but accustom ourselves to look upon the universe as one, and to 
see Christ not moving in a single department of it, but standing 
with us and for us under these real and indivisible organic neces- 
sities that we all feel, and calling us both as free and as necessi- 
tated to fly to the shelter of his arms; our theology may be less 
fictitious in its aspect, it may help to give it more breadth, and 
may make it more of a moral reality if we study it not only 
from the standpoint of free agency, but also from the standpoint 
of organic law. 

In taking up the problem of character there is a large class of 
people who persist in doing despite to all sound mental philoso- 
phy by concentrating their reformatory effort on the emotions. 
Still another class, who consider themselves scientific, continue to 
put their main reliance upon education. Both these methods are 
ethical blunders; for while thinking and feeling are both condi- 
tions and elements of character, neither of them can be a CAUSE. 
The will is the sole cause of character; the cultivation of right 
thinking and right feeling, therefore, as a means of appealing to 
the will, is unquestionably useful so far as it goes; but every 
method that does not succeed in reaching and reforming the will 
itself must prove delusive. There is still another class of persons 
who, seeing the truth that the will is the only real formative force 
in character, devote themselves to conduct ; their conviction is that 
character is to be developed by “going to work” or by “ doing 
good,” as they phrase it. This, too, is an ethical blunder; it is 
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one which the Apostle Paul found himself obliged to antagonize 
in his attempt to build character on its true basis. Good works 
do indeed strengthen the volition, but volition is not the funda- 
mental element in will power; it is the power of choice between 
moral ends which is the true causative, organizing element in the 
will. This element is latent in the child, and in what St. Paul 
calls the animal or psychical type of man. In fact, many persons 
appear to pass their lives not only without the use of this power, 
but without the knowledge of its possession. It is not, therefore, 
wonderful that to most men and women, absorbed in the whirl of 
external life, volition should seem to constitute the only form of 
will power, and the cultivation of it by good works should seem 
to be the only practicable development of one’s moral nature. In 
fact, few people develop the capability of choosing any great end 
in life, to say nothing of steadfastly adhering to one. Most of 
what we hear spoken of as will power is either a ruling passion or 
a strong volition; but deep within every human heart lies this 
mighty possibility of moral and spiritual choice, a slumbering 
manhood, and it is by rousing this inmost power of preference, by 
eliminating it from passion and cultivating its election of rational 
and moral ends, that character is to be fully and powerfully de- 
veloped. It is the glory of the Bible that, though unscientific in 
form, it has always insisted on what proves to be the fundamental 
necessity in character, namely, the formation of a supreme and 
holy choice. Volition is not the main thing. Good works are 
delusive as a foundation; the heart must first be attended to; 
it must be fixed in that moral preference which is the only radi- 
cal and abiding form of moral life. 

The question, therefore, which meets us at the outset is this, 
“ Which exercise of choice is the natural starting point in the for- 
mation of character?” It is obvious, at a glance, that a righteous 
choice may be exerted in different directions: for instance, one 
may choose virtue instead of vice; one may, like Socrates, make 
choice of wisdom; or one may choose the will of another person 
as his supreme object. It seems evident that the preference of 
another person’s will to one’s own is the more natural starting 
point for an undeveloped character, because there is, in this 
choice, an affectional element, which, as an immediate good, ap- 
peals to the will, and helps to break the bond of selfishness. But 
here again one may exercise this very preference of another’s 
will in different ways. I may choose the will of another with en- 
tire disinterestedness, or I may choose it because I need help, and 
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because of the promise of good which it contains for me. This 
latter choice may be called the choice of faith. It takes but a 
glance to see that the choice of faith is the easier of the two; it is 
surely easier for an unformed or weakened will to begin by choos- 
ing the will of another, because of the promise which it holds out, 
than to rise at once to a disinterested preference for it; there are 
few, if any, who would, at the outset, prefer God’s will disinter- 
estedly to their own. There are many who, under the burden of 
guilt, are ready to accept it, that they may be saved by it, seeing 
that God’s will can do better for them than their own. The 
choice of faith is therefore the natural starting point in the devel- 
opment of moral power, and if we look about us we see that our 
environment provides for just such a starting point in the evolu- 
tion of human character. Nature starts the human being as a 
child, puts him, to begin with, in a filial position, and provides 
him with a parental will, whose choice he is to accept in filial 
faith. The parental will is the true end of a child’s moral choice, 
and it is the duty of the parent to make that will fraught with 
promise to the child. Human character, when thus matured 
along nature’s line of filial choice, is prepared to rise to the no- 
blest moral attainments. Unfortunately, too often, no moral end 
is recognized either by parent or child, but only an adjustment of 
antagonistic volitions. Too often, alas, the child’s will is viewed 
simply as a volition to be subjugated, not as containing in itself a 
germ of rational and affectional choice to be inspired and devel- 
oped, and it is true that in the child volition is the first thing to 
manifest itself; also, it is true that a personality in which volition 
is the only developed moral force must be governed largely by 
authority, the vis a tergo acting through the pains of conscience 
and through penalty. The animal or volitional man cannot un- 
derstand God’s law of spiritual choice; neither can he be subject 
thereto, says St. Paul. He cannot understand the law, because 
he has, as yet, no experience of the faculty to which it refers. It 
is as yet undeveloped within him: first, that which is animal; 
afterward, that which is spiritual. This is the track of moral evo- 
lution. It is true, therefore, that the childish will must be gov- 
erned by authority ; but no true parent will forget that this same 
childish will contains within itself an undeveloped capability of 
moral choice. He will see that if the childish nature is ever to be 
safely organized it must be through the development of that 
power of choice along the lines of reason, affection, and right de- 
sire. He will remember from his own experience how the paren- 
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tal will looms up upon the child’s horizon, and it will be his strong- 
est desire that this overshadowing will of his shall be to the child 
not so much a Mount Sinai as a Mount Zion. Nay, he will see 
to it that even in the most Sinaitic stage of progress there shall 
not fail to be an evangelical foreground of promise and of grace. 
Faith is the starting point, then, in the organization of character, 
because it is the easiest effort of the will in the direction of moral 
choice. It is the easiest, not only because it is the choice of a 
person, not only because it starts with a large element of prom- 
ise, appealing to the desires, but also because its whole circum- 
ference is passive. It has not to initiate, but to accept. It is 
surrounded by, and borne upon, the current of another will. It 
has a rod ord, a ground of reliance outside of self. It is not won- 
derful, therefore, that Christ should say of the little child whom 
He held in his arms, “ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” From 
the same generic starting point is the heavenly type developed. 
But there comes a time in the growth of the child’s will when it 
is best that it should take on a larger radius of self-determination. 
Nature, therefore, provides that the environment of the parental 
will should fall away, and that the growing power of choice 
should be brought into direct contact with the issues of life. 
Nevertheless, it is still vital to the development of character that 
it should move along the upward incline of faith. Doubtless, it 
must ever be vital to the character of a finite being, however large 
the radius of its will, that both the circumference and the centre 
should be passive, neither self-centred nor self-bounded. There- 
fore, as the opening manhood finds itself face to face with the 
world, it also finds provided for it another environing will, — the 
will of human society; and not only that, but a yet higher con- 
trolling force, acting through human society under the name of 
religion. Faith is, therefore, the line of man’s development, ac- 
cording to nature, as well as according to the Scriptures, and it is 
well to notice that the Scripture is more philosophic than the 
theologians ; for while it describes faith unmistakably as an act of 
the will, and holds a man responsible for its exercise, it invariably 
describes it as the faith of the heart, a term strikingly true to na- 
ture; for, although filial faith is a primary choice of the will, it is 
equally true that there may be a choice which does not involve 
the activity of the whole heart. A man may, like Luther in his 
monastery, choose God’s will rationally and determinedly, yet his 
affection may not be at all engaged in that choice. In that case 
one of the most powerful elements of his nature will remain un- 
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organized and intractable. Such a disorganized element must be 
@ constant source of moral discord and weakness. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, not only that the power of choice should be 
aroused and exercised in the form of faith, but that the intelli- 
gence, the affection, the conscience, and even the desires, should 
be intently aroused and fastened upon the object of the choice. 

So God, dealing with an elementary character, makes broad the 
elements of promise in the announcement of his will, saying, “I 
will make of thee a great nation, and in thee shall all kingdoms 
of the earth be blessed ;’’ and there is, perhaps, no spectacle in 
the realm of nature more affecting than that of this half-civilized 
polygamous type of manhood, gradually enlarged and transformed 
both in mind and heart by the organizing power contained in his — 
persistent choice of faith, till the outlines of his moral character 
loom up upon us, as a son of God, human, yet heavenly and gigantic. 
It is this organizing power of choice, enabling it to incorporate into 
its own fixity all these spontaneous elements of our nature, and to 
fasten them in a state of active absorption upon the rational good 
contained in the object of the choice, that makes it such a regen- 
erating force. A heart destitute of such rational and moral organ- 
ization must lie to a great extent in a state of self-ignorance and 
moral paralysis. On the other hand, a heart with its ‘activities 
initiated and organized by the will of God, through the choice of 
faith, is a new manhood, a birth from above. 

And, at this point, a caution becomes necessary. The faith of 
the heart having in it a large affectional as well as rational ele- 
ment, having, moreover, a large passive side, there is danger lest 
it be viewed altogether from one or the other of these stand- 
points; lest, viewed from the standpoint of reason, it become to 
our minds simply a rationalizing process, caused by demonstra- 
tion ; or, viewed from the standpoint of love, it should become to 
us an affectional state, caused by the emotions; or, viewed from 
the passive standpoint, it appear like an entirely supernatural 
product, over which the man himself has no control. To take 
such a view is to raise a barrier at once between a man’s will and 
his own character, which is unnatural and absurd. If there be 
one thing that characterizes man, it is that he is a free agent; he 
was put here to act; his will is the power by which he acts; and if 
there be anything on which he is bound to act it certainly is his 
own character. The choice of faith gives him his true field of 
activity, a field neither too small nor too great for him; it makes 
him a humble partner with God in the work of self-formation, — 
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a son of God, and a creator after the Infinite. And it cannot be 
too distinctly borne in mind that while faith is in the largest 
sense the work of God’s will, initiating and fashioning our choice, 
it is, in an infinitely smaller but quite practical sense, the act of 
our own will, and that while the element of reason enters strongly 
into it, still it is not the reason, but the will, that causes faith. It 
must never be forgotten that faith is a decision; we are asked to 
put faith in a guide, we weigh the reasons, pro and con, we decide, 
and that is faith. After a little our faith wavers, and he whom 
we have decided to trust upbraids us; he tells us that we agreed 
to put faith in him, he asks us to be true to our promise, and upon 
a fair consideration we decide to “ put faith.” It is true that we 
exercise faith in view of evidence, but evidence is not the only con- 
dition, nor is it necessary that the evidence should be logical or 
irrefutable. A man may exercise faith upon very small evidence 
simply because he chooses to do it. A woman often intrusts her 
happiness to the keeping of a husband when the evidences of his 
fitness are very slight; the preponderance of logical proof may 
even be upon the other side. She chooses to believe from affec- 
tional rather than from rational considerations, nor is it neces- 
sarily an irrational faith. A child chooses to accept its father’s 
will, not because it has rational evidence that that will is coming 
out right, but on conscientious and affectional grounds. The 
strength of our faith, too, lies in the decision of our character, 
and not in the clearness of our reason alone. A confused intel- 
lect may be true as steel to its trust, while the most acute thinker 
may find it impossible to stand by a faith which he has once ex- 
ercised, even when the evidence for it remains the same as at first, 
simply because he may never have disciplined himself to a per- 
sistent or a self-surrendering moral choice. Unconsciously to 
himself, his views are affected by the moral disorganization of his 
feelings; for, say what we will, feeling is ever the atmospheric 
lens through which we view things. 

Unbelief is not simply rational dissent; not infrequently it is a 
dry rot of the will, and a consequent murkiness of the heart. A 
man’s views may shift simply because he himself has taken a 
moral somersault, because he has no inward power to hold to what 
he sees. It is not necessary that the element of reason should 
preponderate in order to an act of faith. Faith, as has been seen, 
may be powerfully exercised under the lead of affection; it may 
even turn out to be a more rational faith than that based on evi- 
dence. Love has a keen eye for personality. The child has no 
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logical demonstration for the existence of his father’s soul, but love 
tells him he can trust, and faith proves the rationality of its own 
action by bringing heart to heart. After all, personality is the 
only thing with which to test personality. You may test matter 
with matter, but if your search is for a spirit, then it is spirit 
which you must apply. Faith brings the existence of God to an 
instantaneous proof by embracing Him, and thus supplies its own 
best evidence. If there be no God, then faith must collapse like 
a hand that clasps only a phantom. Volition might submit toa 
false authority, a darkened conscience or a stupid intellect might 
bow to an untruth, but the heart, with its great longings, its vast 
affections applied under the grasp of the will, surely the HEART 
knows whether or not it clasps a phantom love ; it tastes and sees 
that the Lord is good. Faith is, therefore, not only the moral, 
but the rational, starting point ; it would be strange if it were not, 
for it is Nature’s order. In her school we all begin life by faith, by 
faith we obtain our first facts, and so advance from faith to reason, 
not from reason to faith. 

Within the axis of the woody trunk there are two movements 
of the vegetative life: one outward, into branch and leaf; one in- 
ward, toward the unseen bosom of the earth, for nutriment and 
support. So within the axis of the human will are there two 
movements: one outward toward the world, issuing in conduct ; 
another inward, toward the bosom of the Infinite. Love is the 
outgoing of the will. Faith is the movement by which it rests 
back on another for determination and support; for even as the 
mighty oak must needs rest back with all its giant roots upon 
the mountain side and draw from it the clear grit for its sturdy 
trunk, so must that mightier thing, a human heart, rest back 
on somewhat, and if there be for it no mountain side, then is 
it lost and helpless; but, resting back, it certifies itself of things 
not seen, and finds for itself the one element without which there 
can be no true character ; the element which lies at the bottom of 
all self-projecting power, reliance, — a reliance that is strong, be- 
cause God’s will is strong. 

The discussion of faith brings us to the second great law of 
character which appears in the Scripture, namely, the necessity 
of motive. The will is free, but it cannot exercise its power of 
choice without a motive; in other words, it cannot choose unless 
it has something presented to it to choose. The will of a Hotten- 
tot has as much constitutional freedom as the will of St. Paul, 
but it has very little practical freedom, because it has very little 
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motive for rational choice presented to it; undoubtedly there is the 
same spiritual object of choice confronting a Hottentot, for God 
is omnipresent, but the Hottentot is not able to choose God’s will 
simply because he has no rational conception of it or the good 
contained in it; practically, therefore, he has no spiritual object 
to choose. A motive is a conception, presented to the mind, of the 
good contained in an object of choice ; it is nothing in itself, yet 
it is a moral necessity; without it the will could not put forth a 
rational choice, because it would have nothing to choose. It is 
obvious, therefore, that in order to a choice of faith there must be 
a natural condition for faith in the form of a motive, and that 
this motive must consist in some rational conception of the good 
to be contained in the object chosen. Moreover, since the ultimate 
object of faith must be a supreme will, it is also obvious that the 
motive for faith must consist in some distinct and rational concep- 
tion of that will as good. Faith, therefore, must be based con- 
ditionally upon a revelation and gospel of God. This, of course, 
is not the place to discuss the question of the divine existence ; 
that is involved in the very fact of such a natural law as the one 
just considered. Faith, as has already been said, furnishes a 
direct test, and if faith be in truth the natural plane for the de- 
velopment of character, it points to the existence of a supreme 
will. It is fair to say, however, that if faith be, as it appears, the 
great fundamental law by which alone character can be vitally 
organized, then we should expect to find presented to us, some- 
where in our social environment, a revelation and gospel of God. 
We have already seen that in the natural organization of society 
the faith of the child is provided for not only through the parental 
will, but through the necessity of parental government, which 
compels the parent to give the child a distinct conception of its 
will in the form of reward and punishment, and also of personal 
ideals, - , 

As the parental government falls away, the growing char- 
acter is forced to confront the government of the state, which 
objectifies for him the sovereign will of the state likewise in the 
form of rewards, punishments, and ideals of citizenship. These 
civil governments are rudimentary; they are also recognized as 
experimental. No civil government can reach the great inward 
facts of heart life ; still they illustrate one great office of all gov- 
ernment. Government exists not only to protest against the 
perils of disorganized character, but also to supply character with 
fixed conditions of healthful activity in the line of motive. Stat- 
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ute law, with its rewards and punishments and ideals, supplies, 
in part, in the moral world, what the fixity of nature supplies in 
the physical. Man’s will, unlike physical organization, is a free 
force; but it is an essential condition of its true activity that it 
should have presented to it a fixed system of rational motives; 
this is the field of law. But the weakness of human law consists 
not only in the fact that it is evolved from human character, and 
is therefore necessarily imperfect and experimental, but also that 
it is impossible for it to deal with any element of the will but voli- 
tion ; it can only touch the deeds of men; it cannot have regard to 
moral preferences; it has no power to judge the heart, which is, 
after all, the real man, conduct being often a mere mask. Human 
law cannot summon the debased power of human choice to cast 
off the wicked servitude of passion and accept a sanctifying ob- 
ject; it has no perfect and infinite, and therefore no supreme, 
will to present. The province of human law ends, therefore, with 
the regulation of volition; hence it is reasonable to expect that, 
faith being the great law of character, society should present us 
with the environment of some higher form of government, more 
purely moral, reaching beyond volition to the choices of the heart, 
and judging volitions themselves not by some delusive outward 
standard, but by the moral quality which is in them. Such a gov- 
ernment would move within a sphere interior to that of human law, 
and while it would provide for the ultimate conservation of rights 
and the suppression of that most terrible of all forces, disorgan- 
ized character, its great aim unquestionably would be to develop 
moral choice. Looking from the standpoint, then, of the law of 
faith, we should confidently expect to find such a governmental 
force working through human society, and presenting a fixed sys- 
tem of motives to faith in the form both of law and of gospel. 
In such a system, also, we might confidently expect to find three 
things: first, a perfect and supreme ideal of fatherhood ; second, 
a perfect ideal of sonship to the supreme will; third, some pro- 
vision analogous to that in parental government by which the 
province of law may be maintained in its needful fixity, while at 
the same time the undeserving character may have offered to it 
the revelation of divine fatherhood and sonship as a good to be 
elected and embraced. Under parental government there is a 
provision of nature by which the parent is so bound up in an 
affectional and moral unity with the child that the character of 
the parent may be made a factor in the parental government. In 
the parental character, the child has a moral potentiality which 
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may fairly be reckoned as his own, provided he show a purpose 
to appropriate it. Physical organization, too, so links the parent 
to the child that he bears in his own person to a great degree the 
trouble resulting from the sin of the child, and there is often no 
severer punishment for the child than to look upon the parent 
thus pierced for his sins. The character of the parent revealed 
in his life and suffering through a common organization with the 
child may thus take the place of law and punishment as a factor 
in the parental government, and the child who responds to this 
method of government need not be put under the burden of a legal 
accountability. In fact, it may even be a serious detriment to a 
child’s character to be held stringently to his accountability in the 
matter of outward conduct, for the very concentration of his mind 
on external details, and on the work of cultivating his volition, as 
well as the fear of punishment, may unduly distract his mind 
from the larger and more vital work of moral choice; details 
may crowd out ideals, and work may crowd out love. On the 
other hand, just as far as the child responds to the higher 
method, he may safely be set free from the law, the vis a tergo 
pressing fairly on him, up to the point where the higher moral 
force appeals, just as chemical force presses on an organization 
up to the point where vital force begins to act. So far as the 
child can be induced to lay hold of a personal ideal, showing 
himself susceptible to the parental sacrifice, it is best to give him 
the freedom of the method; if he can once be penetrated by 
the ideal of a filial heart, he will sooner or later shape for him- 
self a dutiful life. If you can cultivate in him a heart of faith, he 
will take his own volitions in hand, and will, with friendly help, 
become a law unto himself. The truly great plane of parental 
government is, therefore, the plane of sacrifice, moving along which 
the character of the parent becomes a vicarious substitute for 
statute law and penalty, and it is precisely this element which we 
should expect to find provided for us in a gospel of the supreme 
will. As the child comes to maturity he finds himself face to face, 
not only with civil law, but with another element of society, namely, 
religion. Religion moves along this interior line of government, 
and professes to present the conception of the supreme will; but 
if we examine the religions of the world, most of them have little 
regard to faith, or in any way to the organization of the heart; 
they are occupied with controlling the volition, more securely than 
it can be controlled by civil government, through rewards and 
punishments reaching beyond the grave. Christianity alone con- 
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centrates its motive power upon faith. If we look up along the 
lines of its social activity we find that it is centred in a person, 
Jesus Christ. The spiritual government which He introduced was 
styled by Him the kingdom of God. The term Christ signified 
“the Lord’s anointed.” Christianity is, therefore, in its very name 
the personal ideal of divine sovereignty. It was at this point that 
Christ’s conception of his office antagonized that of the Jews; 
they supposed that the Christ was to move along the plane of civil 
government, controlling the volitions of :men by the motive of 
external force. The conception of Jesus was that this divine 
sovereignty should move along the plane of spiritual government, 
controlling the moral choice of mankind by the motive of a divine 
personal ideal. ‘To the Jewish mind the throne of David and the 
legal institutions that centred round it were a permanent ethical 
force. To the mind of Jesus they were but a type. The path by 
which the true divine King conquered must be the path of sacrifice, 
and the exalted seat from which He should rule the world must 
needs be not the ivory throne of Solomon, but the cross, on 
which He must hang pierced by the rebellion of the human will. 
This divine sovereignty which He had in charge did not con- 
sist in fastening a legal system upon men, nor in the execution of 
certain divine statutes; rather did it consist in setting men free 
from the bondage of outward laws, as the true parent frees his 
children, by making them alive to the great personal ideals of 
God’s fatherhood and of sonship to Him; teaching them not to 
walk by the law of an outward commandment, but by that greater 
law of filial life expressed in the words “follow me.” It was 
equally his aim to free them from an external condemnation and 
from the necessity of a condemning conscience, training them to 
use for their purification, instead of these punitive forces, the 
moral element contained in the spectacle of his own suffering 
under their sin. To a soul thus trained, enabled as a disciple of 
( Christ to utilize the great divine ideal of Christ’s sacrifice for the 
Pg. wows of his own character, there is no need of any legal 
system ; he has learned the truth which makes the children free ; 
there is for him no judgment-seat like the cross of Christ; hell 
has no terror for him equal to the pain of displeasing God. He 
has a permanent grasp upon the personal ideal of Calvary ; itis a 
fixed and efficient motive, mightily applied by that divine imma- 
nence which the Scripture calls the Holy Ghost. The innermost 
element of such a man’s will is fairly within the grasp of the divine ; 
he is crucified with Christ. Nevertheless he lives, yet not he, but 
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Christ, the personal ideal of God, liveth in him. He is free from 
the law, not free from moral responsibility, for the great standards 
of righteousness remain as they were. They are not legal enact- 
ments, but laws of the moral nature and conditions of moral 
health ; but he is freed from a petty bondage to them, as a well 
man is freed from a narrow and painful observance of the laws of 
physical health. The fountain of life is his. He is free from 
dependence, too, upon outward forms, free from punishment, free 
from fear, free from the torture of his own conscience over mis- 
takes and failures, free from the imperious obligations of an out- 
ward legality. And as God deals with him, so is he bound to deal 
with himself in the largeness and charity of this spiritual method: 
not that he may indulge himself in moral sloth or carelessness, 
still less in carnal passion, — that would be at his soul's peril ; but 
he is made free from the preoccupation, the anxiety, and the 
drudgery of a legal obedience for a distinct purpose, namely, to 
engage with all his heart in a better business: a business which 
gives larger and more profitable moral returns, the business of 
faith ; a business which now, as in the time of Paul, requires the 
undistracted application of the whole soul, volition included; a 
business of which a man has not learned the first principles, till 
he has learned how to apply for his own sanctification the mighty 
ideals and the motive to self-mortification contained in the sacri- 
fice of Christ. There is a large class of persons who shrink from 
the idea of a vicarious sacrifice, who see no relation between the 
blood of Jesus and the character of man; but the drops of Christ’s 
blood are not mere corporeal entities, — they are a revelation and 
a motive ; as such they are a genuine and a stupendous moral force. 
Nor is there anything unreasonable in the suffering of Christ be- 
coming a substitute for the punishment of man, provided that 
suffering is capable of acting as a motive, and so reorganizing a 
man’s heart. If the cross of Christ becomes a supreme factor in 
God’s moral government, it certainly may stand between a man 
and God’s legal government; and if a man clinging to the cross of 
Christ can say, “ This is all in all to me,” as a motive for faith in 
God, then it is absurd to talk of Christ’s mediatorship as coming 
between him and God. One might as well talk of the vine as 
coming between the branch and the forces of nature. Further- 
more, if the drops of Christ’s blood are to a man such a revelation 
of divine fatherhood pierced by his sin that thenceforth he dreads 
nothing so much as to displease God, and requires no other ethical 
force, then, surely, it is fair to say that the blood of Christ takes 
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away sin. Ideals, moral revelations, motives, — it is by these 
that the ever-present and holy will of God purifies the heart of 
man. The blood of Christ is vicarious, because, being a revela- 
tion, an ideal, and a motive, it adjusts the necessities of moral 
law, moves along the plane of government, and takes the place of 
punishment as a moral force. 

This work of the divine sovereignty, then, was the conception of 
Jesus. He regarded it as his. He did not seek to be called the 
Christ ; this, with the Jewish conception of it, would have been in 
his way. What He proposed to himself was to live the Christ, 
— to live rejected, discrowned, pierced. Furthermore, He would 
leave that Christ life, dishonored, discrowned, pierced, as his 
testament to the human race, a legacy which God would take care 
of, for God-ever guards the property of the race. But something 
more was needed: men thus linked to God not only by this per- 
sonal ideal of the Christ, but by the living and loving reality of 
the Christ himself, would be orphans indeed without Him. An 
entombed Christ would carry the heart of humanity with Him into 
the grave. Yes, the Christ must rise from the dead, must burst 
the tomb, must show the triumphant power of this spiritual king- 
dom where men most doubted it, must make a true home for 
man beyond the grave; aye, and within all that vast invisible realm 
wkich incloses the human soul. 

This was Christ’s conception of his office, as laid upon Him by 
God. It is needless to say how grand, how lofty, how founded 
upon the eternal principles of human nature and the laws of the 
moral universe ; but what must He be who could thus present to 
us a perfect ideal of the divine fatherhood, of sonship, and of 
sacrifice, moving in all these characters along the simple plane of 
manhood? What must be the personality that could thus prove 
itself mightier than all other moral forces, mightier than death 
and hell, which are in their way, too, moral forces, and so through 
the laws of the moral universe conquer both for God and man ? 
It is well for us that our view of Christ has come to us through 
the medium of those who first believed on Him. The person of 
Jesus gains through this method of objectification ; we recognize 
the personal limitation of these men, but it helps us to see their 
genuineness and the great moral paths by which the Christ was 
leading them; the very weakness of the sacred writers leads us to 
feel yet more deeply the reality and glory of the Christ. One is 
forced to think within himself, there lived, there moved, among 
these fishermen a soul not then understood, — no, nor yet under- 
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stood, — for its magnitude, an all-inclusive Humanity, a supreme 
personal motive, that through the paths of eternity shall evermore 
lead on. Nor is our faith dependent, to start with, on any met- 
aphysical construction of his incarnation; we have one positive 
starting point: There lived a man who left behind him, as a 
moral testament, a life so sinless, so divinely perfect in its ideals 
both of fatherhood and of sonship, so all-embracing in its love, 
so all-powerful in its moral choice, so resistless in its holy volition, 
so vast and tender in its humanity, so supreme in its sacrifice for 
the race, that the human soul (when morally awakened) can but 
feel that it belongs to him, must fain recognize in him its lover, its 
saviour from self, its heavenly refuge. 

Furthermore, in that same Jesus we see such self-abnegation, 
such a bowing down of all his vast humanity before the holy 
height of God’s fatherhood, such absorption in the divine will, 
such a sense of belonging to God and of being in God, that to 
come to Jesus is, indeed, to come unto the Father. 

In fact, the Christ is that personal and moral force by which all 
lower and more external forces are set aside, and God himself is 
enshrined in the heart, reigning over us through his Son. Thus 
Christ takes the place of the legal system, and says to death, “ I 
will be thy plague,” and to hell, “ Stand thou one side ;” while 
He, in his might, subdues us by reorganizing our choice, not by 
crushing our volition. 

Thus the atonement is not a work which Christ does so much as 
it is the self which He gives. The atonement — it is the man. 
Like the whole burnt offering on the Jewish altar, it is the integral 
life poured out unto God for man. Its range is universal as the 
laws of our moral nature, but since it acts as a motive, it is oper- 
ative only as embraced. Thus the propitiation of Christ is not 
merely a judicial proceeding or a mere display of divine forgive- 
ness to soften the heart of man, but a vast moral force, moving 
along the plane of natural law; and its vicarious element consists 
in its superiority to punishment as a means of condemning sin 
and adjusting a moral universe. Christ has taken away the hand- 
writing of the ordinance that was against us, nailing it to his cross, 
by the reorganizing power of the personal ideals revealed on that 
cross. The old covenant of works which was the best possible 
for the volitional and childish stage of character gives way before 
the organizing power of this Christ personality, which makes re- 
generation a working force in human society, and lo! there is a 
new heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. So, 
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too, it is Christ that saves, not only because He, in his love and 
pity, founded for us this mighty ethical force, stronger than death, 
mightier than the grave, and so conquered death and hell for us, 
through his own anguish; not only because He himself wields the 
force, as a risen Saviour, but because He himself is the force. 
So Christ, taking his place among the forces of nature, lifts the 
believer by sheer moral gravity into an orbit where condemnation 
is a superseded element. 

But the vital service which Christ does for our character con- 
sists not merely in lifting us out of the range of condemnation, 
but in lifting us to God. It is the reliance which He gives us 
upon God’s will that is the rot ori for our new life. As we look 
at the cross of Christ in our last analysis, we see that the real 
atonement is in the awful divine sovereignty there revealed, the 
eternal sacrificial will of God. He who gave his Son must first, 
in eternal ages, have given himself. Thus looking at the suffering 
of the Only Begotten for us we catch a glimpse of the hidden 
but agonized face of the eternal Father. Viewing the holy ideal 
of Christ’s life, we are overcome, faults of conduct seem insig- 
nificant, our whole life seems saturated with selfishness, the more 
we understand of God’s holy will the more displeasing we seem to 
ourselves to be ; yet, seeing in the cross of Christ what God’s will 
is, we are not only able, but glad, to fly to it, as a bird to its 
mountain, finding there not only a power able to control us, but a 
power that can understand and pity, and, even at its own infinite 
cost, will, Christ-like, save us from ourselves,—a power which, 
pervading the heaven and the earth, is yet present with our poor 
souls, as Jesus, in his tender sovereignty, was with the fishermen 
of Galilee. 

Thus Christ is God’s revelation by which He draws us to him- 
self and governs us sacrificially by his parental will, by the which 
will we are sanctified. He who walks in that pathway has the 
justification, which consists not in the formal correspondence to 
outward standards, but in possessing the vital force of righteous- 
ness itself. We can understand, therefore, why a great character- 
builder like St. Paul should say, “I am determined to know 
nothing among you but Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” We 
can see, too, the ground of his anxiety for his regenerated converts, 
that they should not be distracted either by fears of punishment 
or by absorption with any rudimentary ethical forces, but that 
they should be free from the law to concentrate all their powers 
upon the personal ideals and personal presence of their risen 
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Redeemer, and so build up in themselves a loyal, supporting, 
supreme, and transforming faith. It is clear that the very con- 
dition of this filial freedom depended on their entire assurance 
of safety. There must’ be no phantom of law or punishment, no 
anxiety even about moral success, no spiritual valetudinarianism 
to break in upon the assurance of faith, and so mar the vitalizing 
power of the Christ. To St. Paul, as to every profound student 
of character, organization was everything, —an ounce of organ- 
ization was worth a thousand pounds of correction,—and the 
very rock-bottom of this organizing faith is the assurance that 
a man is justified in thus trusting it all to Jesus; that the Christ 
whom he clasps is not only sufficient for the heart, but sufficient 
for the life, for the conduct, aye, for death also, and the judgment. 
Fed on this assurance of Christ’s sufficiency, the soul shall grow 
into the true altruistic righteousness by the one great vital 
organic way, clad with spiritual beauty like a lily of the field 
without carefulness. It is evident, therefore, that he who would 
build up character on a large scale, or even would be secure 
from moral ruin, must begin by concentrating his energies on 
faith. To gain an almighty reliance must become the first busi- 
ness of life: till one has attained that his manhood must be of a 
puny or a shallow sort, it cannot stand much of a moral test; 
it may be great in passion, in nerve, or in animal volition, but 
these are not character, nor will they do its work; the fire of 
a moral crisis will soon show what stuff is in them; faith alone 
can give moral stamina. A fixed choice of God is the citadel of 
the soul. Nor will it do to forget that faith is a decision. There 
is many an awful doubt that is born simply of indecision of char- 
acter. Such doubts can be quelled only by rousing the powers 
that enter into a moral choice, and setting steadfastly before them 
Yhe great motive. Motives are the armor of the soul; it is the 
business of every man to see that his will is environed by them; 
there must be no trusting to luck here, nor to God, for what is 
plainly our part. The giants of old, Socrates, David, Isaiah, 
Joseph, these men buckled God’s truth to their souls; by it they 
lived nobly and died unfalteringly. 

Christianity has: not done away with the buckling, but it has 
given us a better armor, even an heavenly; nor is the buckling to 
be learned in a moment, by unskilled and relaxed fingers; the 
animal man makes awkward work at laying hold of a divine reve- 
lation. He has much acumen in his worldly circuit of thought, 
but he grasps clumsily among spiritual ideals; he is blear-eyed to 
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spiritual good, quick to analyze a fact, slow to discern a moral 
application, helpless, particularly, about binding it to himself; but 
it comes by sturdy persistence and by prayer, till the persevering 
soul is at last mighty in the Scriptures, strong in motives, not 
merely in theologies. He puts on the personal ideal of Christ and 
wears it; aye, and finds he can walk in it with a free step, like a 
son of God. Nor can he safely forget the passivity of faith. 
Faith is a state of the will in which it is by its own choice borne 
upon the current of the divine will; but mighty as is the will of 
God, it is not coercive; it is as gentle with the human will as if 
it were a zephyr. It is needful, therefore, that a man should 
watch himself; that he should wait quietly on God; that he 
should search the Scriptures and listen for the whisper of the 
Holy Ghost; that he should be careful not to initiate action, not 
to be self-determined, self-shaken, or self-buoyed, but always 
keep before his mind that one vast, all-environing fact, God’s 
will as it is revealed in the gospel of Jesus Christ, a mighty tide, 
infinite yet gentle, until at last he is sustained and carried for- 
ward by one resistless flood of God-consciousness. 

It is a vital thing in the formation of character to guard this 
passive circumference of faith, to keep well defined the vastness 
of God’s work in us, and the relative insignificance of our own 
agency; only thus can we root up an agitating self-consciousness, 
and find the strength which is given by reposing upon the will of 
God. Hence the soul best retains its own part in the activity of 
faith when to its own eye it seems to do relatively nothing, but is 
wholly taken up with the wondrous work of the divine sovereignty, 
so that it can say, with St. Paul, “Not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 
Nor does this larger sense of God's part in our faith exclude the 
consciousness of our own part or responsibility ; nay, to such a 
trusting heart it is even more clear that it has something to do, 
something in which failure would be fatal. But the sense of 
God’s almighty share in that work is so much greater than the 
sense of its own feeble agency that it is impossible to be otherwise 
than tranquil or courageous. The believing soul is in good heart 
for its task. In fact, all spiritual daring and fortitude depend on 
our steadfast growth in this altro-consciousness, this sense of Christ, 
the divine sovereignty within and without, of whom the soul may 
well say, “ Lead me to the rock that is higher than I.” It is by 
the setting of this larger fact of Christ’s agency constantly be- 
fore the mind that the soul escapes from the perturbations of self 
and walks under the shadow of God’s wing, and it is the more im- 
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portant that the heart should thus hold fast to its shield, for it has 
before it,a great task. It must take in hand the volition and the 
practical choices associated with it, and rule over them. This is 
the warfare of the soul. Here must it bear its cross and come 
after Christ. 

Circumstances compel us to put forth volition, and in connec- 
tion with every volition there must be a subordinate choice. This 
is the devil’s point of attack. It is the flank of our spiritual 
forces. A man is in the High Priest’s palace; he is challenged 
by a maid, “ Art thou also a Galilean?” He must do something. 
That something involves a practical choice, for or against his 
fleshly instincts. Volition is weak, the power of fleshly prefer- 
encé is strong and quick. If the generic choice of faith be not 
awake, and clothed with the armor of Christ-consciousness, it will 
be betrayed into a course of conduct false and destructive to itself. 
Thanks be to Him who has said, “ I have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fail not.” 

There is no discharge in this war. The choice of faith must 
conquer or be conquered, and there is but one victory that over- 
cometh. The volitions and subordinate choices must be reorgan- 
ized by the same great principles that reorganized the primary 
choice. Our animal nature is to be ruled, not by dragging it up 
the precipice of self-repression, but by leading it along the incline 
of faith. Our fleshly preferences are best subdued by bringing 
them face to face with Jesus. No mandate of our own can equal 
the authority of his cross; no energy of our own spirit can con- 
strain like the Holy Ghost. God’s great gentle way is the best 
way in dealing with ourselves as with others. There is no de- 
partment of our nature but can be more easily yielded into the 
hands of Jesus than managed by our own. Whatever part of our 
being enters God’s kingdom must enter through faith, the grace 
of the Lord Jesus being held up before it as a motive. As for 
the pressure of circumstances, there is but one way to meet it, 
namely, by seeing God’s hand in it. No set of circumstances, 
however untoward, can overwhelm a human soul, provided it 
can say, “ He leadeth me.” The flesh that cannot bring itself 
to bear suffering, considered by itself, may yet be trained to drink 
quietly the cup that the Heavenly Father giveth it. The soul 
that cannot be led one step by the hand of self can yet submit to 
be led by the hand of God, and Christ is the hand of God; by 
Him God leads in a way great and wonderful, yet gentle and in 
harmony with our nature. Christ is the cloud by day and the 
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pillar of fire by night. Though He remains fixed in the moral fir- 
mament, yet He comes continually into some new and illuminating 
relation with our advancing life. For Christ is not a motive nor 
an ideal standing by itself. There is no Christ apart; there is 
Christ and God’s law ; there is Christ under the order of nature; 
there is Christ bearing the burdens of humanity ; there is Christ 
contending with the evils of his age; there is Christ the faithful 
son, Christ the brother, Christ the citizen, Christ the working- 
man, Christ the preacher. The divine sovereign enters into every 
part of life and interprets it. In the light of his life we see the 
divine love regnant over all circumstances, calling us to service 
and sacrifice for every human creature, and leading us in all 
manly offices by the same great ideal. The cross of Christ reveals 
not only the oneness of God with Christ, but the oneness of God 
with humanity in every detail of his struggle, and the oneness of 
all practical life with God’s will. Thus the cross is the rationale of 
the universe, throwing light on all practical difficulties and giving 
to all events a glorious raison d@’étre and ground of faith. It en- 
ables us to accept the whole unseen contents of God’s will. It leads 
us forward in the darkest hour, not by a divine dictation aimed at 
the volition alone, which would keep us in the estate of children, 
but by a personal ideal throwing a brighter and yet brighter light 
on the events of life as we learn to scan them in that light. Thus 
Christ crucified is the key motive, not superseding other motives, 
but exalting, refining, illuminating, and interpreting them ; not 
doing away with the lesson of practical life, nor with the elective 
force of our own will, but shedding a heavenly radiance on both. 
And it is the experience of faith that when under all circum- 
stances this guidance of the Christ is sought, by the gospel and 
by prayer, then there shines upon the pathway of life a clear ray 
from that divinely personal ideal, and there draws near to the 
heart that suprémely loving over-soul, that living revelation of 
God, who walked in Galilee, that sweet and open Door of the 
moral world, by which the doubting is enabled freely to enter 
in to the whole divine sheepfold of duty, where he shall find 
broad pasture and everlasting rest. Nor that alone, but as he 
there walks and feeds he shall carry into his practical life more 
and more those two elements which above all others impart force 
to character, namely, a divine reliance and a divine personal ideal. 

Thus looking out upon this universe of God, we see at the 
centre of religion, theology, morals, salvation, aye, all other 
things, one vital organizing ethical force, namely, The Character, 
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of which all so-called character is but a type, a conception more 
or less perfect, a radiation, a dying spark, or a living product. 
We see this character moving along the plane of law and triumph- 
ing for us over the moral necessity of condemnation by establish- 
ing an organic kingdom of character which is a deliverance from 
moral death and from legal force, and which is entered by an act 
of faith. So the gospel with all the theology there is in it means 
character. 
John H. Dennison. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 





THE OLD RADICALISM AND THE NEW: TWO 
BIRMINGHAM LEADERS. 


BIRMINGHAM represents, better than any other town in Eng- 
land, that advanced type of English life which most nearly sug- 
gests American freedom and development. It is not called a 
city, because, in English usage, while the smallest place is a city 
if it has a cathedral, the largest is only a town if it has no cathe- 
dral. A little while since Liverpool had a bishopric established 
within its limits, and a church designated to serve as its cathe- 
dral, and thus it became a city, though before only a town. Bir- 
mingham has no bishop of the church, and so is nota city. It 
has, indeed, a Roman Catholic bishop, and it has Cardinal New- 
man and his institution called the Oratory, with its church, its 
school, and its residence for the priests who are Dr. Newman’s 
“companions of the Devout Life.” But if Birmingham is not, in 
the English sense, a city, it is in many respects the foremost town in 
England, a metropolis of advancement on English soil. Its Town 
Hall is a political cathedral for all England. The senior of its 
three members of Parliament, John Bright, is in politics a Radical 
Archbishop. He is not, however, a citizen of Birmingham, al- 
though he has been a member for the town for more than a quar- 
ter of a century. The English constituencies may look anywhere 
within the kingdom for a man to represent them. Mr. Bright lives 
at Rochdale, near Manchester, in the county of Lancashire, where 
he and his brother Jacob, now one of the members for Manches- 
ter, have a large property in cotton mills. It is only on his visits 
to the town that Birmingham ever sees him. But when his con- 
stituents do see him, once or twice a year, it is to some purpose, 
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for whatever he may say to them will be universally reported, and 
Birmingham gets the credit of his bold voice and his strong radi- 
cal counsel. In January, 1882, 1 saw and heard him twice be- 
fore a Town Hall audience, said to number five or six thousand. 
He spoke in defense of that unhappy Irish policy which put coer- 
cion before reform. It was the conservative apologist, not the 
radical agitator, and there was no touch in the speech of the 
grand eloquence and the matchless moral power which have made 
him so illustrious as an orator and statesman. Both age and of- 
fice have tamed his boldness and his vigor. He talks now in a 
quiet way, with an easy distinctness, which makes his voice audi- 
ble to an immense audience, but with very little of the force or 
fire of the great orator. What he says in his recent speeches 
does not amount to much. But even in a poor speech the man 
himself is wonderfully interesting. There is nothing remarkable 
in his figure, nothing whatever in his general manner. But his 
countenance is charming, and his hands have a delicacy and re- 
finement which suggest great fineness of character. In many 
moments of even his simplest talk he is the impersonation of 
what Matthew Arnold calls “sweetness and light.” His ordinary 
pleasant expression is of a singular sweetness, but now and then 
his whole countenance kindles into a smile, the fascination of 
which is like that of the rarest spiritual beauty, a loveliness al- 
most never seen in aman. If men were to be classed as simply 
masculine or as womanly as well as manly, John Bright would 
fall into the latter class. Great as he can be in masculine 
strength and vigor of thought and of passion when roused and 
drawn out, he is in his ordinary mood not less womanly than 
manly. It is this fact of his character which has made some of 
the characteristic results of his life altogether different from what 
might have been expected. He has many conservative feelings in 
contradiction of his radicalism. He hesitates often about a call 
to action. He can be won to self-denial in which he denies not 
merely his preference but his principles, as in the sad Irish busi- 
ness. And his long hesitation to visit America comes apparently 
from the same shrinking sensibilities in connection with his deli- 
cate health. A quiet domestic scene would have been far more 
to his taste than the public battle in which he has had so large a 
share, and from which he is necessarily about to withdraw in 
favor of such junior statesmen as Sir Charles Dilke, Joseph 
Chamberlain, and John Morley. 


Eminent as Mr. Morley is intellectually, and great as the prom- 
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ise was a few years since that Sir Charles Dilke would rise to the 
highest place in the front of English liberalism, it is Mr. Cham- 
berlain who has risen most and has most come forward, as the 
statesman to whom, if he continues both wise and fortunate, John 
Bright’s career will serve in history as a background. It is diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the greatness of the political and social crisis 
which is fast coming on in England; a crisis for the church, for 
the throne, for the aristocracy, for capital and ownership of the 
soil, for the forms under which the state exists, and for the exist- 
ing social order. Mr. Chamberlain has risen out of the trading 
class, with large self-acquired culture, with ample inherited 
wealth, with experience and position as Birmingham’s favorite 
son and most successful administrator, and with an eye better 
than that of any man in England for the necessities of the future, 
the great crisis in politics and society which is sweeping on to its 
fulfillment. 

It was in 1868 that Mr. Chamberlain, then thirty-two years of 
age, and a junior member in a screw-manufacturing firm which 
employed two thousand men, first made himself known by a very 
able political speech. Office at once sought him. He was chair- 
man of the Education League, and member of the Town Council, 
the ablest and most reputable local body in England. He be- 
came chairman of the Birmingham School Board, and then mayor 
of Birmingham, for the years 1873, 1874, and 1875. Under him, 
and through his remarkable foresight and energy, Birmingham en- 
tered upon a period of very aggressive and progressive municipal 
work. First the gas-works were taken by the town, and made to 
pay the public treasury a very handsome profit, with gas cheap- 
ened in cost at the same time. Then the town, proceeding under 
an act of Parliament specially authorizing it, bought up very ex- 
tensively all the quarters where the buildings were old and poor 
and the streets insufficient, and cleared them completely, then 
selling the land under conditions insuring that only buildings of 
superior character would be erected on it. Many parts of the 
town are thus totally changed within ten or twelve years, and 
much change is still proceeding. It is a thing to be seen in 
many of the chief towns of England, an amount of newness which 
can be seen hardly anywhere in America. Mr. Chamberlain was 
the magician under whose bold, energetic, and sagacious adminis- 
tration Birmingham began to be splendidly new, and his towns- 
men have commemorated the fact in a superb monumental foun- 
tain. 
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There is nothing about Mr. Chamberlain which would suggest 
the traditional Englishman. He is rather slight, dark, very nice 
and elegant, carefully dressed, and puts his glass into one eye 
quite as if he had n’t an idea in his head. But he is full of both 
good ideas and valuable knowledge, and he can with ease, clear- 
ness and force tell what he thinks. There is nothing of the 
orator about him. Yet there are no faults in his speaking. He 
goes at the business in a pleasant, practical way; and with no ap- 
parent effort, certainly with no passion, gets his case effectively 
stated. If he ever guides, as it more and more seems probable 
that he may, a revolution of the people against the lords of the 
upper house of Parliament and the landlords of the vastly ex- 
panded and enriched aristocratic estates, which are a curse to the 
nation, he will do it without passion or bluster, with knowledge 
and wisdom and unyielding principle, and as effectively as his 
sweeping out of existence of the old rookeries of ancient Birming- 
ham. He is a downright practical statesman, a Yankee on Eng- 
lish soil, and no John Bull at all. His fellow-citizens call him 
“Joe” Chamberlain, and are justly fond of him. If he likes, 
he can within the remaining years of the century make a great 
mark in the history of England. I think he will like, for he 
thinks a good deal about things that are bad, and he means to do 
what one strong man can to make them better. 

The Birmingham “ caucus” was devised by Mr. Chamberlain. 
It is a permanent committee elected by the members of the 
Liberal party to serve fora year. In a small town it consists 
of one hundred, and is called The Hundred. In larger towns it is 
The Two Hundred, or The Four Hundred, or The Six Hundred. 
In Birmingham it is The Eight Hundred. Its duties are to get 
together for counsel from time to time, and to blow the Liberal 
trumpet. It is tremendously effective as a means of governing 
public opinion. Word is sent from the leaders in Parliament to 
the presidents and secretaries of The Hundreds to get up support 
for this or the other measure. All over the kingdom The Hun- 
dreds meet, and roar to the tune appointed. As the creator of 
this machinery Mr. Chamberlain has a hold almost without a 
parallel upon the springs of popular action, especially as the latent 
energy of the nation is increasingly Radical, and needs but to be 
solicited wisely to answer with overwhelming effect. With an 
unreformed House of Lords, desperately Conservative, no Liberal 
government can legislate for radical reform unless the angry peers, 
in their gilded saloon, hear outside the dangerous roar of an anger 
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more powerful than their own. When Mr. Gladstone returned 
to power after the magnificent defeat of the Beaconsfield govern- 
ment, public opinion was almost revolutionary for reform, and 
against the lords, and had it been called on, as it expected to be, 
through The Hundreds, it would have thundered in just that way 
which can alone make a Liberal government legislatively terrible 
to the reluctant lords. Unfortunately, Mr. Forster, to whom the 
Irish question was intrusted, made the criminal blunder of trying 
to conciliate the lords by coercion in Ireland, and where the 
organized principle and passion of the Liberals stood ready to 
make their great guns send terror to the Conservative heart, the 
word came from Mr. Gladstone, and even from John Bright, to do 
nothing of the kind. It was a disastrous humiliation to the eager 
Liberalism of the kingdom, flushed with the enthusiasm of an 
unexampled victory. I was myself a witness behind the scenes, 
after some years’ residence in England, to the efforts that had to 
be made to repress Radical discontent. Mr. Chamberlain was 
then at the bottom of the list of cabinet ministers, and could only 
bide his time. His time has come now, or is coming. He divides 
with Mr. Gladstone the popular leadership of the Liberals ; and 
when he wins, as he will win, the great post of popular, and prob- 
ably of official, premiership, he will take up statesmanship where 
it was before Mr. Forster fell into the ditch of coercion for Ire- 
land. He will put his back against the Liberal organization, the 
finest political organization in the world, and setting his face 
towards reform, towards revolution almost, will strike some grand 
blows for broader and purer justice than English use and law have 
ever known. lt is only so far back as 1874 that Mr. Chamber- 
lain contested the great Yorkshire town of Sheffield in the Radical 
interest, and, after facing a campaign of riot and rum, came out at 
the bottom of the poll, defeated. A few months later, on the 
occurrence of a vacancy in the representation of Birmingham, his 
fellow-citizens elected their popular mayor to a seat by the side of 
John Bright, and from that time his rise in Parliament, and in 
popular leadership, has been continuous and steady. Other repu- 
tations have waned or gone out altogether, while he has made his 
way ever upward. Mr. Forster proved a disaster to Liberalism ; 
Lord Hartington, who made a fight almost as splendid as Mr. 
Gladstone’s when the nation threw off the yoke of. Beaconsfield 
and Toryism, has gone into Whig eclipse; the great promise of 
Sir Charles Dilke has been doubly clouded; John Bright lags 
where he once led, frankly hesitating before the issues now raised 
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by the Radical spirit ; and even Mr. Gladstone, whose plumes will 
rally a magnificent host as long as they wave in the front of popu- 
lar contest, is almost ready to lay aside his armor. Mr. Chamber- 
lain alone turns an unabashed, a sagacious and resolute eye to the 
perils of the state, the wrongs of the people, and the storm that 
hangs over Ireland. Whether to-day or to-morrow, he will reach 
a seat of almost unexampled power, and preside over changes the 
greatest ever seen on English soil. 


Edward C. Towne. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





THE FREEDMAN’S CHILDREN AT SCHOOL. 


Tue freedman himself has been graduated. You will scarcely 
find him now in any of the schools or colleges established for his 
benefit. He has worthily received in some instances the degree 
of A. B., but far more often, to borrow the wit of a friend, his 
attainments would be better indicated by a degree of “ A. B. C.” 
He has been sent forth with such education as it was possible to 
give in a period of transition unprecedented in the world’s his- 
tory, when society was disorganized, when all the machinery of 
education had to be called into existence, when the best methods 
of training were largely a matter of experiment. The children 
of the freedman now fill the schools, and are taught under far 
more favorable circumstances. While much has been accom- 
plished in spite of all difficulties in the past twenty years, the 
foundations already laid and the accumulated experience of the 
teachers render possible the achievement of far better results in 
the twenty years to come. 

No race has suffered such cruel misrepresentation at the hands 
of the caricaturist as the African. The latest of the races to 
emerge from barbarism is as little able, during the childhood of 
its civilization, to endure being made sport of for the rest of 
mankind as any sensitive child would be to have his peculiarities 
of body or immaturities of behavior ridiculed in his presence 
before company. It isa much more serious matter than would 
generally be supposed that so many people imagine that the freed- 
man’s schools are filled with duplicates of the urchins in the 
“ Blackville” pictures of the illustrated press, and the college 
benches occupied by such young men as appear on the posters of 
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minstrel shows. Persons of refinement and sensibility shrink 
from teaching humanized apes, and persons of wealth hesitate to 
build schools and colleges for such worthless specimens of hu- 
manity. 

The theorist adds to the burlesque of the caricaturist the dis- 
couragement of his pessimistic imagination. The African, he 
says, cannot learn, and is fit only for manual labor; he may learn 
the three R’s, but beyond them breaks down; he is proficient in 
memory, but deficient in reasoning power; if he succeeds in the 
higher studies it is owing to his having white blood in his veins ; 
and yet those with mixed blood are generally weaker, physically 
and intellectually, than those with unmixed; finally, the African 
may learn, but he cannot use his education properly. Such 
opinions as these, widely held and promulgated by those who do 
not wish the freedman and his children to be educated, and breed- 
ing suspicion and doubt in the minds of those who are at least 
willing that they should be, have done unspeakable harm in hin- 
dering the good work. 

The personal appearance of the pupils in the freedman’s schools 
is a perpetual surprise to each new visitor. Of course every- 
where, as a rule, the best of any race go to school, and they also 
become the best because they go to school. Among any people 
whose civilization has been retarded, the contrast is somewhat 
greater between those reached and those not reached by the school- 
teacher than it would be elsewhere. The most typical African 
physiognomy freed from the exaggeration of caricature, and illu- 
mined with the intelligence which education imparts, ceases to be 
repulsive. But even Nature herself has not denied the African 
every element of physical attractiveness. With the darkest skin 
and the crispest hair you will often find the erect, symmetrical, 
well-developed figure, shapely hands and feet, tapering fingers with 
narrow finger-nails, a kindly eye, a mouth full of white, exquisitely 
formed teeth, a sweet voice, a graceful bearing, and sometimes a 
genuine Oriental charm of manner. I do not mean that all these 
attractions are often combined in one individual, but that more or 
less of them are frequently found together. And in their existence 
I find one explanation of the fact that among Southern white 
people, who move daily in closest contact with the dark-skinned 
race, a purely personal antipathy is almost unknown; while among 
Northerners, whose minds are so often filled with the distortions 
of caricature, the antipathy is frequently very strong. 

It must not be forgotten, too, that many of the freedman’s 
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children, or rather the freedwoman’s children, are also the chil- 
dren of the former master. The amount of Aryan blood that 
flows in the veins of these pupils is very great. A representative 
of one of the most prominent Southern newspapers recently said 
to the writer: “As I met your scholars coming out of school, I 
noticed that a large proportion of them were bright.1 Have you 
not selected them purposely that you might more easily reach the 
ignorance of the race by first educating the white blood that is in 
it?” My answer, of course, was that no such selection was 
made. But the impression made upon a number of other South- 
ern visitors as well as upon this one confirms the conjecture that 
there is a larger proportion of white blood in the pupils of the 
freedman’s schools than among the colored people taken as a 
whole. This, too, is easily accounted for. The races have come 
in closest contact, and, consequently, the blood has been most 
freely mixed, in the cities and large towns rather than in the back 
country, and in those sections of the State where the white people 
have outnumbered the black rather than where the reverse has 
been true. But it is from these centres of population and from 
these localities of predominantly white influence that our pupils 
have more largely come ; partly for the reason that the superior 
intelligence of those places awakens their desire for education, 
and partly because they are sometimes sent to school, and even 
supported there, by their white relatives and friends. 

Thus the personal appearance of very many of these pupils is 
greatly modified by the fact that they carry in their veins the 
blood of England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, Spain, 
and possibly other countries. Gray and even light blue eyes are 
found, long curling eyelashes, straight flaxen and auburn hair, 
delicately formed European features, beautiful olive, creamy white, 
and even pink and white, complexions, and between these and the 
unmixed African type every sort of color and feature. Even the 
traces of something like a true patrician ancestry now and then 
seem to reveal themselves in the dignified figure and graceful ad- 
dress of some young man, or in the self-reliant air, the thin, dilat- 
ing nostrils and curling lip of some young woman. So great is 
the variety of personal appearance, that when the children of our 
Northern white teachers take their places in school among these 
other pupils, they are no more conspicuous than a considerable 
number of their companions of the so-called “ colored ” race ; and 
to persons familiar with this variety of personal appearance, they 
1 Meaning, in the South, light-colored. 
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are not conspicuous at all. Indeed, so common is it to expect this 
variety that, in two instances, younger members of our own teach- 
ing force, of pure New England ancestry, and one of them with 
exceptionally light blonde hair and complexion, have, when certain 
circumstances happened to suggest the inference, been mistaken 
for “ colored” pupils; while the reverse mistake of the races is, 
as is well known, extremely common. 

The ability of the freedman and his children not only to acquire 
an elementary education, but, in many instances, to master the 
usual branches of the higher education has been repeatedly attested 
by Southern white men who have made thorough investigation of 
the subject. The official reports and the private utterances ema- 
nating from the boards of visitors appointed annually by the gov- 
ernor of Georgia to attend the anniversary exercises of Atlanta 
University have, in the most unequivocal manner, given testimony 
to this ability. Of course, only a small minority ever seek more 
than the rudiments of learning. Of those who seek more, some 
are continually falling out. Of what race are not both of these 
statements also true? That they should, at present, be somewhat 
more true of the freedmen and their children than of other more 
favored pupils is nothing more than we should expect. But that 
there is any greater difference between the achievements of these 
pupils and those of other races than can fully be accounted for 
by the limitations originating in their previous history and their 
present unfavorable surroundings, I am confident cannot be 
shown. 

In regard to the comparative ability and character of those with 
mixed and those with unmixed blood, no theory can be framed 
that will not be obliged to encounter the most conspicuous excep- 
tions. Nearly every class will exhibit both the African and Aryan 
types at either end, and both are as likely to be represented in 
the senior class in college as in the lowest grade of the prepara- 
tory school. Even the strongest believer in the laws of heredity 
is obliged to take many opposing influences into the account 
when he attempts to formulate any theory. Here is a girl, for 
instance, whose superior intelligence and refinement seem easily 
traceable to her white father, a prominent professional and public 
man. But the chances were at least equal that she should have 
had an evil instead of a good inheritance from the white race. 
Here is another girl whose father was an uneducated and brutal 
white overseer; what shall we expect to find in her? Yet be not 
too swift to answer, for she is a young woman of the most worthy 
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character, — never otherwise, — sweet-tempered, gentle, refined, 
modest, sensible, a faithful wife and devoted mother. Let the 
principle of atavism account for the phenomenon so far as it can ; 
but even this principle should have brought an evil inheritance 
from the African grandmother who once advised the girl to accept 
an offer of a comfortable home at the cost of her honor. Here is 
a boy of pure African descent who recites, with intelligent accu- 
racy, page after page of Chadbourne’s “ Natural Theology,” and 
plies his teacher with original and suggestive questions. From 
whom did he inherit his intellectual ability? Here are a boy and 
girl white enough to pass unsuspected of African lineage almost 
anywhere, and each of them strikingly deficient in scholarship. 
From whom did they inherit their dullness? And each of these il- 
lustrations could be duplicated among scholars of opposite color. 

No marked difference in physical vigor is noticeable between 
those with mixed and those with unmixed blood. I know of cases 
where weakness and disease seem plainly traceable to the ill-reg- 
ulated life of the white father. When we remember that in the 
South the intermingling of race blood has occurred nearly always 
in violation of both divine and human law, and that the adminis- 
tration of justice has dealt with it more severely when divine law 
was complied with than when it was violated, it seems a mystery 
that the sins of such double law-breakers should not have been 
visited in greater physical and moral weakness upon the children. 
One compensating circumstance is doubtless to be found in the 
greater knowledge of the laws of health and the greater possibili- 
ties of civilized living which have often accompanied the inheri- 
tance of white blood, while the absence of these among the purest 
blacks, more exposed, as they generally are, to grinding poverty 
and hardship in their greater seclusion from the white race, has 
been to them a serious cause of disease. 

Moral character and the lack of it are pretty evenly shared by 
the two classes. Readers of Whittier will remember the little 
urchin described in the poem “ Howard at Atlanta” as giving the 
general this message for the people of the North: “ Tell em we’re 
rising!” This boy, as black as any ever taught, has made good 
his words by winning honorable graduation from Atlanta Univer- 
sity, and by rendering, for nearly a decade of years, most useful 
service as teacher and editor. Here is the answer he once gave to 
@ prominent white man who came to buy his vote and influence 
for a certain candidate for office: “ Mr. , 1 was intending 
to vote for your candidate and advocate his election among my 
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people, but your offer to buy me makes it impossible for me to do 
either.” Another graduate of the same year, with the blood of 
both races in his veins, went in one of the first years of his minis- 
terial life to supply a seaboard pulpit during the summer vacation 
of the white pastor. The yellow fever broke out, and friends ad- 
vised him to flee. But he stuck to his post, caring for the sick 
and dying and bereaved of his flock until stricken down with the 
fever himself, and again after his recovery, and never left his post 
until his time was out. I do not think there is any particular 
shade of color that could not furnish examples of similar sterling 
character. 

The facts thus far presented have an important bearing upon 
the question as to the best method of educating these pupils. So 
far as native endowment, physical, mental, and moral, is con- 
cerned, no reason appears why their education should be different 
from that given to any other pupils. Even if there were such a 
reason in the case of those of purest African blood, we are con- 
fronted by the fact that a large number of those under instruction 
have more Saxon or Latin blood than African. It seems to be 
one of the merciful compensations of the great wrong which the 
white race has inflicted upon the dark that the two are now 
welded together in such a way as to show the identity of the hu- 
man nature in both. The careful observer who runs his eye up 
and down the gamut of color among these pupils fails to discover 
any such difference in the original equipment of mind or body as 
to necessitate any special kind of education or any limitation to a 
particular range of studies. 

It is not to be forgotten, however, that the freedman and his 
children have peculiar needs arising from the limitations of their 
previous history. Only a space of one or two hundred years, often 
a less period, separates the great majority of the race from bar- 
barism, and only a little more than two decades from slavery. 
The best inheritances of civilization have consequently been denied 
them. They have no heritage of scholarly mind coming to them 
through generations of school-trained ancestors. There is no ac- 
quired power of self-control resulting from long and active expe- 
rience with the institutions of self-government. There are no vast 
accumulations of property pledging to the maintenance of good 
order and stimulating to further accumulation. The safeguards 
and refinements of a pure family life have not been theirs. A 
disgust for labor, associated as it is with the degradation of slav- 
ery, is still widely prevalent. The inability of the masses to offer 
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employers anything more than the crudest form of unskilled labor 
subjects them, by competition, to a grade of wages that barely sus- 
tains life, offers temptation to theft, kills ambition, and stimulates 
animalism of every kind. 

I am, of course, speaking of the race at large. You will find a 
few skilled mechanics and successful farmers. You will find here 
and there a mind with a good inheritance or a native endowment 
of scholarly tastes — a professor in some college, a principal of a 
high school, a successful lawyer at the bar, an able physician or 
skillful dentist with a large practice, a good editor, a cultivated 
and inspiring preacher. Some of these men — not, however, the 
preachers — are receiving an income several times as large as the 
Northern professors do who teach in the institutions where their 
children or kinsfolk are being educated. 

* But even the process of emergence from darkness to light, from 
degradation to civilization, is often attended with great peril. The 
enormous disparity existing between the educated and the unedu- 
cated members of the race presents temptations to pride and arro- 
gance which require more than ordinary grace to resist. When a 
young man has received even a little education, he not only finds 
an instrument of great power placed in his hands, but he sees 
around him in the ignorant mass of his own race an unlimited 
field for manipulating it. Then, becoming “ biggoty,” as the say- 
ing is here, he will, perhaps, hurry away from his unfinished course 
of study, entertaining exaggerated notions of what he can accom- 
plish with the smattering of an education. The rigor of the color 
line intensifies this evil by thrusting him away from competition 
with the white race, and subjecting him to the demoralizing in- 
fluence of a low standard of excellence in the gratification of his 
ambition. All too readily he accepts the situation, and, in turn, 
builds up the color prejudice of his own race to his and their com- 
mon injury. As usual, it is the little learning that proves to be 
the dangerous thing. So, too, the development of material pros- 
perity brings the danger of foolish expenditure, vulgar display, 
* wild-cat ” investments, and, ultimately, financial and moral ruin. 
A most serious peril comes to the daughters of well-to-do parents, 
especially when the family wealth is made to minister with ex- 
quisite taste to the adornment of very rare personal beauty, — 
both taste and beauty inherited, it may be, from some of the most 
aristocratic families of the South. How easy for such girls, by 
the great variety and richness of their dresses, to declare to their 
white neighbors, “ You may despise us because we are not wholly 
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white, but you shall respect the splendor of our wardrobes and 
the capacity of our father’s purse!” The blighting influence of 
such a use of money, not only upon the girls themselves, but upon 
those who possess the desire but lack the means for such display, 
ean readily be imagined. 

Further light is shed upon the educational needs of these pupils 
by the proscription under which they so generally suffer at the 
hands of the white race. Many avenues of intellectual and moral 
improvement which are open to all others in the community are 
closed to them. Libraries, reading-rooms, lectures, concerts, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, and churches, frequented by 
white people, are either closed to them entirely or else open with 
restrictions which compromise their self-respect. In their efforts 
to rise, promising members of the racé are thus forced back into 
the bog of ignorance and degradation from which they are so 
eager to escape. 

What, now, is the kind of education most needed by pupils hav- 
ing a natural endowment of physical and mental powers essentially 
like those of the rest of mankind, but suffering from many ‘limita- 
tions placed upon them by their previous history and present con- 
dition? I should answer that they need the deepest, broadest, 
and highest education which the money, brains, and personal de- 
votion of Christian people can secure for them. 

No system of education can achieve the best results that does 
not begin with the child at the earliest possible age. The utter 
inadequacy of most of the home-training of the freedman’s chil- 
dren, even if they have had any at all, greatly retards their intel- 
lectual and moral development when they begin the ordinary 
school course. If the kindergarten has a special mission any- 
where, it is among these pupils. Colleges and universities for the 
freedman’s children ought not to be ashamed to develop down- 
wards as well as upwards. The deeper they send their roots into 
the soil, the higher will they eventually grow. Application is 
often made for admission into these institutions of pupils younger 
than can at present be provided for. It is hard to refuse them 
in the face of the moral certainty that a few years’ delay in enter- 
ing will necessitate the unlearning of much evil and greatly retard 
the process of moral and intellectual training. The teacher of 
drawing in Atlanta University has for some years assumed the 
motherly care of several little girls who could not otherwise enjoy 
its privileges. She has them in rooms contiguous to her own, at 
the end of a hall which she has made specially attractive with 
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pictures and draperies. She sees that these girls are neatly and 
comfortably dressed, watches over their health and manners, gives 
special attention to their moral and religious training, supple- 
ments the work of the school-room by reading and general in- 
struction, superintends their recreation, and, in short, gives them 
just such personal care and companionship as a devoted mother or 
elder sister would bestow upon the little ones in any well-regulated 
Christian home. Who can estimate the good that might be done 
by a kindergarten cottage attached to every one of our higher in- 
stitutions of learning for the freedman’s children, where just such 
work as this, for boys as well as girls, could be carried on more 
systematically and efficiently?! Besides the good accomplished 
for these little ones, the observation of such a work would be of 
inestimable benefit to the older pupils in the collegiate and normal 
departments, so soon to assume for themselves the responsibilities 
of active life in leading and instructing the needy people of their 
own race, and also in training their own children. Conversely, 
the association of such a work with an institution for higher learn- 
ing would lead more of the promising youth among these people 
to see and prize the opportunity of more extended and thorough 
training, and would thus supply the higher departments with their 
very best pupils. 
This leads me to express my earnest conviction of the impor- 
tance of the higher education for.as many of the freedman’s chil- 
dren as can possibly find or make a way to secure it. Setting 
aside all practical advantage resulting from the higher studies 
themselves, the mere fact of the long time required for their pur- 
suit renders possible to the teacher the development of a type of 
manhood and womanhood otherwise unattainable. Let all knowl- 
edge acquired in such a course be forgotten on the day of gradua- 
tion, and the residuum of trained intellect and heart and will 
would more than repay the cost. Even the elevation of the masses 
can be more easily accomplished by the leverage of a thoroughly 
trained body of leaders than by any process of dead-weight lift- 
ing. The relation of these people to their former masters, involv- 
ing so much of caste proscription and almost servile dependence, 
necessitates the formation within their ranks of a highly educated 
class to command respect for their race, and to secure for them a 


1 Since writing the above, I learn that the American Missionary Association 
is about to establish at Quitman, Georgia, a boarding-school exclusively for 
girls under sixteen. This is a movement towards what I plead for. The re- 
striction of age might well be considerably lower. 
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fair chance in the struggle of life. The security of the whole 
body politic requires the same thing. The labor line cannot con- 
tinue to be so largely identical with the color line without serious 
danger to the State. Half-educated laborers everywhere — edu- 
cated out of a tame content with poverty, but not educated into a 
respect for property, delivered from the weakness of self-neglect, 
but not endowed with the power of self-control — these constitute 
the most dangerous elements of society, and a standing invitation 
to the craft of the communist, the socialist, and the nihilist. But 
when a labor conflict is intensified by being at the same time a 
race conflict, we have reached the extreme of political peril. 
Even now there are indications of the development among the 
freedmen themselves of a half-educated and unscrupulous leader- 
ship which bodes no good to society. The best safeguard is the 
development among them of a strong body of thoroughly educated 
men and women, capable of controlling the masses of their race, 
and delivering them from the snares of the demagogue, both black 
and white. 

It is much to be regretted that the considerations just given 
should be so frequently overlooked by some of the friends of that 
most excellent work, the industrial education of the freedman’s 
children. The lingering prejudice that desires to keep the African 
race in a perpetually subordinate and semi-servile condition joins 
hands with the short-sighted utilitarian spirit that sees no good 
accruing to the race from anything which cannot immediately be 
turned into bread and butter, and both ery aloud in favor of in- 
struction in the industries to the exclusion of instruction in the 
humanities. A more serious blunder could hardly be committed. 
Industrial education these pupils must have, and the more and the 
greater variety of it the better. They need it to deliver them 
from the curse of an overstocked crude labor market; to save 
them from the aggravation of that curse by the competition of 
white educated labor, sure to pour into the South and crowd them 
to the wall if they do not preoccupy the field themselves; to en- 
able them to build up a material prosperity that shall, next to 
character and intelligence, be the best pledge against communism. 
But without the character and intelligence which can be developed 
only by long and thorough training, and which can be maintained 
after its development only by the sympathy and support of a highly 
educated and thoroughly christianized body of leaders among them- 
selves, we shall see the industrial energies of these people either 
exhibiting a rank growth of shoddy prosperity, more repulsive 
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than any that has hitherto marred our American civilization, or, at 
best, in a more refined but none. the less demoralizing way, min- 
istering to that excessive spirit of materialism so characteristic of 
our age and nation, and so ruinous, in the end, to the best vigor 
and influence of any people. The example of our New England 
ancestors in the earliest days of their struggle for a material exis- 
tence, not limiting the training of their sons to labor on the farm 
or in the workshop, nor confining their book-learning to the ele- 
mentary school, but providing, often through the most rigid 
economy and self-sacrifice, for their higher education in college 
and university, is full of useful suggestion to those who would 
accomplish the most in the training of the freedman’s children. 

Kindergarten homes to house and train a select number of little 
ones from a very early age; then the ordinary courses of study, 
from the primary school through the college course; attached to 
these, industrial courses in wood-working, iron-working, farming, 
and some of the trades, for boys, and in cooking, sewing, dress- 
making, general household and sanitary science, including the care 
of children and nursing the sick, for girls ; then the professional 
schools for the training of doctors, lawyers, and ministers ; — these 
constitute a system of education none too deep or broad or high 
for the freedman’s sons and daughters. There are already uni- 
versities where, by the mere force of circumstances, all or nearly 
all of these departments of training exist in a state of reasonable 
development or in embryo. It would be a most instructive sight 
to see them all combined under one general management, with 
such adequate equipment and efficient administration as the con- 
secrated wealth and talent of our land could easily render possible. 
We should have a university in a somewhat new sense of the 
word, but one loudly demanded by the exigencies of the times, 
and fully justified by the good sense of thinking people. 


Horace Bumstead. 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
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EVOLUTION AND THEOLOGY. 


Two recent events have awakened a new public interest in the 
discussion of the relation between evolution and Christian theol- 
ogy. Professor James Woodrow of Columbia (S. C.) Theolog- 
ical Seminary (Presbyterian) had been deposed from his chair by 
a summary process without trial, according to the very doubtful 
precedent set in Scotland in the case of Robertson Smith; this 
action has been condemned by the action of Synod, and certain of 
the trustees who voted him so summarily out of office have them- 
selves resigned. Whether Dr. Woodrow will resume his chair is, 
at this writing, uncertain, as is also the interpretation to be given 
to the action of the Synod. This appears from the reports to be 
less an approval of Professor Woodrow’s position than a disap- 
proval of unpresbyterian methods of putting him out of office. 
Frofessor Woodrow is a Christian, not merely a theistic evolution- 
ist. He holds to the doctrine that animal man is a development 
from a lower order of creation, but that spiritual life was imparted 
to him from above, not evolved from below. He also insists that 
he holds to the Westminster Confession of Faith, so that it must 
be assumed that he believes in a historical fall, and disbelieves in 
Mr. Henry Ward Beecher’s now famous saying that the only fall 
was “a fall upwards.” The other event is the publication of Mr. 
Beecher’s “‘ Sermons on Evolution.” These sermons were preached 
to crowded congregations, and the interest in them was so great 
that they were sent verbatim by telegraph to a Chicago paper, and 
somewhat less fully for publication in a Boston paper, —a tribute 
not paid, so far as my recollection goes, to any previous course 
of Sabbath discourses. These sermons are now brought together 
and published in book form by Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Mr. 
Beecher is far more successful in applying truth than in un- 
folding it; in showing its practical aspects in its bearing on life 
than in formulating it in a system. He is, indeed, more sys- 
tematic than most critics imagine him to be, but this system is 
rarely prominent in his own mind, and is never prominent in his 
discourses. These sermons are no exception to this general rule. 
They are sermons, not theological essays preceded by a text; and 
their aim is not so much to prove evolution, or to show the bearing 
of evolution on theology, as to use what may perhaps be termed 
an evolutionary theology in practical pulpit work. How far he 
succeeds in this attempt I do not propose here to consider. I only 
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note the existence of these sermons and the action of the South 
Carolina Synod as indications of the interest of the public in the 
general subject. For those who are least inclined to regard Mr. 
Beecher as a safe leader do not doubt that he possesses in an 
eminent degree the faculty of perceiving by a sort of sympathetic 
intuition what are the subjects about which men are thinking and 
on which they want light. 

I do not propose in this paper to criticise the position of either 
Mr. Beecher or Professor Woodrow, nor to attempt to determine 
the true relations between scientific evolution and Christian theol- 
ogy, but only to indicate certain thoughts, or directions of thought, 
which the pulpit must emphasize, and which, if adequately empha- 
sized by the pulpit, will guard perplexed minds from the dangers 
to their faith threatened by evolutionary theories. 

The difference between natural science and theology is a differ- 
ence in field and in instruments of acquisition. The scientist has 
external nature for his field and observation for his instrument of 
acquisition; the theologian has the human mind for his field and 
consciousness for the instrument of his observation. If it be said 
that revelation constitutes either his field or his instrument, the 
reply will be: This is true; but revelation is made to human 
minds by experiences wrought in human minds. Thus revelation 
simply enlarges the field and the instrument; it does not add a 
different field or a different instrument. Now the scientist tells 
us, and tells us truly, that the theologian is bound to accept the 
facts ascertained by scientific investigation. ‘ You may preach,” 
he says in effect, “ what theological theories you please, and we 
shall not quarrel with you so long as you do not deny or ignore 
the facts of the universe; but if you preach an interpretation of 
the first chapter of Genesis which makes the world to have been 
created in a week, your preaching will come to naught, because we 
have ascertained as a matter of fact that the processes of creation 
occupied millions of years. So, if you preach a chronology that 
allows man to have lived on the earth only six, or eight, or ten 
thousand years your preaching will be in vain, because indispu- 
table evidence makes it clear that the antiquity of man is much 
greater.” It is certainly true that no theology can survive which 
denies or ignores well-established facts; but it is equally true that 
no scientific theories can survive which deny or ignore well-ascer- 
tained facts. And there are certain facts, interpreted, indeed, by 
the Bible, but wrought into human consciousness, which the scien- 
tist must recognize, or his scientific theories will come to naught. 
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Three of these facts seem to be inconsistent with certain forms of: 
the evolutionary hypothesis ; if they are so, it is certain that the 
evolutionary hypothesis will have to conform to human conscious- 
ness, not human consciousness to the evolutionary hypothesis. 

1. That we are the children of God is a fact declared indeed by 
revelation, but one for the knowledge of which we are by no means 
dependent upon revelation. When Paul declared to the Atheni- 
ans, “ We are the offspring of God,” he made his declaration not 
to Jews, nor to Greeks, but to pagans; and he cited in support of it 
neither Old Testament writings nor New Testament writings, but 
a pagan poet. In a word, he appealed to the universal conscious- 
ness. And it is to be observed that this declaration is more than 
a declaration of the fatherhood of God. That might mean simply 
that God has adopted us, that He vouchsafes to us a protection 
and a guardianship like that vouchsafed by a father to his child. 
But this declaration is explicit, that we are descended from God, 
he is our progenitor, we are partakers of the divine nature, we 
belong to God and He belongs to us. The fatherhood of God is 
not a figure; it is the fatherhood of man that is a figure, and the 
fatherhood of God the eternal reality. We are his, not by adop- 
tion, but by procreation. Moreover, this is a race idea. It is not 
individuals here and there, it is not the Jewish nation or the 
Christian peoples who are the offspring of God; of him the whole 
family in heaven and earth is named. This is the root idea in the 
Mosaic account of the creation of man. God formed man, Moses 
tell us, out of the dust of the earth, and breathed into him his own 
life. By what process he made the physical tabernacle, that it 
might contain the divine image, Moses does not tell us, and prob- 
ably did not know. It is not necessary for us to accept the theol- 
ogy of the negro preacher and suppose that God shaped a man of 
clay and leaned him up against the fence to dry. The material 
man, the man whom we observe, the man about whom science 
knows, was evolved from some lower elements. How long the 
evolution took, and what was the method of it, is a question for sci- 
ence, not for theology. It is one on which revelation is silent. 
But however this evolution was wrought, and however long time it 
took, when it was completed the divine spirit was imparted. The 
physical and animal in man comes up from below; but there is 
also a divine in man which descends from above, which was not 
and could not be evolved. 

Now the evidence of this is not in the first chapters of Genesis 
nor in the seventh chapter of Romans. It is in man himself. 
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The first chapter of Genesis and the seventh chapter of Romans 
simply interpret the dormant consciousness of divinity. The hu- 
man soul answers to the appeal of its father. As one string vi- 
brates to the sound of another, so the spirit of man to the spirit 
of God. We are in accord; or, if not, if there is a dissonance, 
the pain of the discord no less than the beauty of the harmony il- 
lustrates the true nature of the spirit in man. Evolution may ex- 
plain as it will the process by which the observed man, the mate- 
rial and animal man, were developed from lower forms, — and 
there is much in comparative anatomy and physiology and in the 
science of embryology to support its explanation, — but if it de- 
nies or ignores the divinity that is within us, which reaches out 
toward and answers to the divine without us, it will come to naught, 
because it will contradict the invincible testimony of human con- 
sciousness. And I venture to suggest that the minister who does 
the most to awaken this divine consciousness in the souls of men, 
and who leaves severely alone doubtful interpretations of the 
first chapters of Genesis and doubtful discussions of scientific 
theories about which he cannot know very much, will do the most 
to strengthen the faith of his people against whatever irreligious 
tendency there may be in the evolutionary hypothesis in its ex- 
tremest forms. 

2. No less certain is it that mankind has sinned and come short 
of the glory of God. It is difficult to write on this subject with- 
out a certain appearance of cant, becausé cant has vitiated even 
the language, as it vitiates everything it touches with its polluting 
breath. But it is certain that guilt and imperfection are not 
synonymous. We often, it is true, punish as guilt what is only 
imperfection, and overlook as imperfection what is guilt. This is 
due to a defect in perception, not to an inherent and generic re- 
semblance between the two. The babe is imperfect and must 
grow to manhood ; but the babe who has scarlet fever must be 
cured of a positive disease. The child who stammers and stutters 
over his alphabet must grow wiser; but the child who willfully 
declares, “I will not say my alphabet,” requires something else 
than growth to set it right. Immaturity is not sin; animalism is 
not sin; the predominance of an animal nature is not sin. Glut- 
tony is not guilt in a hog; the more he eats the better hog he is. 
Fierceness of passion is not crime in a bull-dog; the better the 
breed the fiercer the brute. Sin is always a fall; when we sin we 
go down from a higher to a lower life. The first chapter of Gen- 
esis is undoubtedly a poem, and there is much to indicate that the 
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tree, and the garden, and the exclusion of the man and the woman 
from it, in any other book would impress the average reader as 
belonging to the literature of allegory. But whether it be a 
poem or not, it is certain that every man has written for himself a 
third chapter of Genesis which is a most prosaic and a most 
mournful fact. Every broken resolve, every high purpose low- 
ered, every sacrifice of reverence to sensual desire, of conscience 
to passion, of love to greed or ambition or wealth, is a fall. The 
story of every individual, the story of the race, is a story of suc- 
cessive falls and restorations. For sin and fall are race facts; the 
men who have gone down from their higher to their lower nature, 
who have violated their better and nobler impulses, who have dis- 
obeyed the law written within them, are not the exceptions. I 
once conducted prayers in an inebriate asylum and read without 
comment the seventh chapter of Romans. Three or four of the 
men came to me after service to ask for the place of my reading ; 
they wished to re-read it. “ It describes,” said they, “ exactly our 
condition.” This is the true story of the fall, and it is a transcript 
of every human experience. Nor is it confined to individuals. 
Modern Greece has fallen far below the Greece of Phidias, of 
Solon, and of Plato; the Italy of to-day is many degrees below 
the Italy of the Roman republic. He who will compare the 
moral utterances of a Jefferson and a Madison with those of the 
pro-slavery political leaders who carried the Southern States into 
the war for secession will hardly doubt that the South fell a long 
way in half a century. This experience of sin and fall is a fact, 
not a theory. Science may, indeed, say it is not a physical fact 
and we have nothing to do with it; but any hypothesis which it 
proposes for the explanation of the mystery of life must take ac- 
count of this fact. If it denies or ignores sin and fall, it denies 
or ignores the most patent fact in history, national and individual ; 
and any philosophy of life which leaves this out of account will, 
and ought to, come to naught. I beg leave to still farther suggest 
that that preacher who emphasizes the fact of sin and fall, who 
succeeds in awakening in the consciences of his hearers a personal 
sense of their own sin and fall, and who leaves severely alone 
doubtful interpretations of the third chapter of Genesis and doubt- 
ful discussions respecting the origin of the race, will be most suc- 
cessful in counteracting whatever danger there may be of intellec- 
tual pride and self-satisfaction in the evolutionary hypothesis in 
its extremest forms. 
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3. The third fact made clear by revelation, but tested and con- 
firmed by science, is that of redemption. As sin and. crudeness 
are different, so are redemption and growth. Development will 
cure crudeness ; but only redemption will cure sin. Sunshine and 
time will make the twig and tree; but sunshine and time will not 
take the worm from its root nor the borer from its heart. Devel- 
opment will make of an imperfect animal a splendid animal; but 
development will never change the animal into the spiritual, the 
dead into the living. This must be done by the play of a higher 
nature on the lower, by a coming down in order to lift. up. The 
child may outgrow many of its immaturities and crudities; but it 
can be redeemed from its deliberate wrong-doings only by the 
power and the personality of a higher and better nature, — the 
father’s, the mother’s, the teacher’s. The nation may grow from a 
colony to a commonwealth ; but if slavery has fastened upon it, 
slavery will grow with its growth and strengthen with its strength, 
and nothing will suffice to redeem the nation from its guilt and 
curse except a strong and noble nature, full of divine truth and 
love, appealing to the sense of justice and humanity in its citizens, 
—in other words, to the divine sleeping in the heart of the nation. 
Material forces may give it growth; only immaterial forces can 
bring it redemption. A Vanderbilt with his railroad, and a 
McCormick with his reaper, may enlarge its resources and its 
boundaries ; but only a Garrison or a Phillips can emancipate it 
from its bondage. As with the child and the nation, so with the 
race. The question at issue to-day between the two schools of 
philosophy is not primarily whether the development of the race 
from low-down beginnings has been carried on under the super- 
vision of God or without his supervision, — it is far more funda- 
mental: it is the question whether there is any divine power bend- 
ing down from the heavens to lift up into heaven a race into 
which the breath of a divine life has been breathed, but which 
has poisoned itself by a vitiated atmosphere, and is well-nigh dead 
from spiritual asphyxia. No soul, and so no aggregation of souls, 
ean climb up to God; He stoops down and lifts.us up to himself. 
And so I venture finally to suggest that that preacher who lives 
nearest to God, whose fellowship is with the Father and with his 
Son Jesus Christ, and who thus brings to his people not a theory 
about God, but the living God in his own Person, and who leaves 
severely alone doubtful disputations about theories of atonement 
and expiation, will do most to guard the faith of his people from 
the dangers which are threatened by an evolutionary hypothesis 
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which in its extremest forms denies the guilt of man and both the 
need and the possibility of the redemption to man. For if there 
has been wrought into the soul a personal sense of divine sonship, 
a consciousness of sin in falling away from it, and a hope of resto- 
ration to it through God’s love coming down from above and 
bringing new life, no scientific theories of either man’s origin or 
man’s development will impair this spiritual life or prevail against 
it. 

Lyman Abbott. 


CorNWALL-ON-Hupson, New York. 
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EDITORIAL. 





PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY. 


VIII. CONCLUSION. CHRISTIANITY ABSOLUTE AND UNIVERSAL. 


Tue series of theological articles which is now completed has been a 
discussion of the principal doctrines of the gospel, in order to recognize 
some of the lines along which advancing Christian thought has more re- 
cently been moving. We have considered the Incarnation, the Atonement, 
Eschatology, the Work of the Hely Spirit, the Christian, and the Bible, 
to discover in what respects clear and positive improvement has been 
made on statements of belief which once had general currency. We 
have not pretended to create a theology, but only to modify or to enlarge 
established doctrines. When we have used the term New Theology it 
has been only as a convenient designation of a fresh movement in theo- 
logical thought, only as the symbol of a quickening which we share in 
common with many others. In the exact use of terms there can, of 
course, at this late day, be no such thing as a new theology. We are 
not so silly as to suppose that modern religious thought is independent 
of an ancestry. Sturdy growth has old roots. The truth we study has 
engaged earnest thought throughout the Christian centuries. We have 
only attempted to show the directions in which generally accepted prin- 
ciples are pushing on to new and larger applications, and to learn also, by 
means of applications which can scarcely be ignored, the real significance 
of those principles which are, and always have been, potential of such 
results. Now that we can look back over the course which has been 
traveled, it is easier to perceive the kind and degree of progress achieved 
than when we were engaged on the separate topics. 

A single principle has for the most part guided the development of 
thought in the series, and this because it is the principle which is dom- 
inating more and more regally the intelligent Christian thought of our 
time ; a principle which will no longer be confined within limits too nar- 
row to contain it, nor tolerate the company of theories inconsistent with 
the truth it expresses. Readers cannot fail to have observed the em- 
phasis we have laid on the universality of the gospel. We have assumed 
Christianity to be the final and supreme revelation of God to man, a 
revelation intended for the whole human race and destined to supersede 
all other religions ; and all the way along our inquiry has been concern- 
ing the reality of this principle. What is involved in it? How far does 
it carry us? What value and power reside in the religious knowledge 
men gain apart from the gospel? How is this universal gospel related 
to those large numbers of the human family who are entirely ignorant of 
it, and to the generations that have passed away without knowledge of 
it? We have been very far from affirming that the universality of the 
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gospel has been only recently recognized, or that only the few accept 
it. On the contrary, we have taken for granted that no one among 
so-called evangelical believers for an instant denies it. It is one of 
those postulates which can be assumed without debate in every discus- 
sion concerning the truths of the gospel. We have been asking our- 
selves, and have been asking our readers, not, Do you believe that Chris- 
tianity is the supreme and universal revelation of God to men? but, How 
much do you mean by its universality and absolute supremacy, and can 
you believe as you do in this respect, and at the same time entertain 
certain opinions which seem to be excluded by the claims and the scope 
of Christianity? To believe that besides the name of Jesus there is 
none other name given under heaven amongst men whereby there can be 
salvation, to believe that our Lord spoke truly when He said, “ No man 
cometh to the Father but by me,” is of necessity to have corresponding 
opinions concerning man’s power to know God without Christ, and con- 
cerning God’s purpose to give men that knowledge and motive in the 
absence of which they cannot be saved. It is this enlarging thought 
of the gospel in its universality which is bringing embarrassment on the 
defenders of all theological systems which would confine the gospel 
within limited and arbitrary boundaries. It is this more generous recog- 
nition of the scope of the gospel which, while it inspires a larger hope for 
the unchristian nations, at the same time animates a great courage in pro- 
claiming among them the religion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Let it not be forgotten, however, that only with a great price has this 
freedom been obtained. Not to mention earlier conflicts, we are scarcely 
yet out of the sound of warfare concerning the extent of the Atonement. 
It is not necessary to go out of the present century, nor indeed back of 
the older generation still represented among us, to find ourselves by the 
side of those who contended earnestly for a universal as against a lim- 
ited atonement. The greatest service of the New England Theology 
was in gaining general assent to the universality of atonement. In the 
ethical field its service was less permanent, though at the time more 
highly extolled. While it was, perhaps, enough to expect of one genera- 
tion that it should restore to use an essential principle, yet it must be 
admitted that the New England Theology failed to apply consistently 
the truth it had rescued. To this generation the task remained of bring- 
ing other facts and opinions into harmony with the principle of univer- 
sality. Our fathers were concerned to show that universal atonement 
does not of necessity procure universal salvation. The difference was 
marked between sufficiency and efficiency, between atonement and re- 
demption. The great outside world of heathendom being impenetrable 
and practically unknown, the question had not become pressing, how an 
atonement could be universal while nine tenths of the human race, 
through many centuries, had been left in total ignorance concerning it. 
Yet, although this universal character of the gospel is now generally 
recognized, it may be claimed that at the present time conviction of it is 
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deeper because its grounds are better understood. In the former time, 
besides the quotation of specific texts, it was customary to argue univer- 
sal atonement from the divinity of Christ. A divine Saviour must be a 
Saviour sufficient for the redemption of all men. But we also find in 
the humanity of Christ, with equal reason, the universality of the gospel. 
As shown in the article on Incarnation, the characteristic of his human- 
ity is that He stands in universal relation to his brethren. He is the 
universal man, the head of humanity, the Son of man. Also, and this 
is perhaps the most considerable of recent enlargements in Christian 
thought, we are finding in the scriptural teaching of judgment by Christ 
confirmation of his universal relation to men. We are learning that this 
means more than that the judgment is divine and therefore cannot mis- 
take, more than that it is sympathetic and therefore will not be severe. 
Since Christ is to judge the world, we know that the decisive fact for 
every man is his relation to Christ. In the supreme day the secrets of 
men are to be judged by Jesus Christ according to the gospel. Every 
man’s judgment, his xpicvs, is in relation to Him who has authority to 
execute judgment because He is the Son of man. The Redeemer is the 
judge. Redemption and judgment are correlative. As redemption is 
the final and supreme revelation to man, no more sacrifice remaining, so 
the irreversible word of destiny is pronounced only in view of each in- 
dividual’s acceptance or rejection of Christ. ‘Thus, on every side, as the 
gospel is better understood, fresh confirmation is found of its universal- 
ity, and all theories of the condition, salvability, and destiny of men 
must be shaped in conformity with the unbounded power, claim, and 
promise of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

We have, therefore, reaffirmed three important postulates of Christian 
thought and effort: universal sinfulness, universal atonement, and the 
indispensableness of faith in Christ. 

By the first we mean that man’s sinful state is such that he has no 
power of deliverance from it. This consideration is more important 
than a determination of the degree of his guilt. How guilty any man 
is can be known only to God. What judgment will be or should be 
passed on this or that individual our knowledge is not sufficient to show, 
although we, of course, believe that it will be a righteous and merciful 
judgment. The important fact is that all men are so under the control 
of sinful habit and sinful character that they have not in themselves the 
power of renewal. Although some are less guilty than others, although 
some will receive a more lenient judgment than others, the facts remain 
that all have sinned and come short of the glory of God, and that left to 
themselves there is no hope of salvation. 

The universality of atonement has been insisted on both in the article 
on that subject and again in the present paper. 

The indispensableness of faith in Christ in order that sinful man may 
be restored to sonship with God has been repeatedly affirmed and con- 
tinually assumed. 
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We have accepted these postulates in their length and breadth. We 
have not reduced but rather have magnified their meaning. We are per- 
fectly aware that a tremendous claim is thus made for Christianity, in 
respect both to the sufficiency of atonement and to the exclusion of any 
other way of salvation, but we believe the claim is explicitly supported by 
Scripture, and inseparable from any just thought of Christianity as a di- 
vine revelation. 

A natural inference from these premises is that every one will know 
God as He is revealed in the love and sacrifice of Jesus Christ. If Christ 
was given for the whole world, and if no one can be saved except by 
faith in Christ, we are almost driven to the conclusion that Christ will be 
made known to every individual of the human race in all the generations 
past, preseni, and future, and that everlasting destiny is determined for 
every person by his acceptance or rejection of Christ. This conclusion we 
have therefore gladly and unhesitatingly adopted. We have not, however, 
expressed as positive an opinion concerning the circumstances and sea- 
sons within which Christ will be revealed to those who do not know Him 
in the earthly life. But we frankly admit that it seems to us probable that 
those who in this life have no knowledge of Christ will not be denied 
that knowledge, with its corresponding opportunity, after death. Still, so 
much that is perplexing remains in respect to God’s dealing with the 
nations of heathendom that we will not be so presumptuous as to press our 
opinion on any who are not ready to receive it, nor so vain as to suppose 
that we have found a complete solution of one of the deepest mysteries of 
God’s government of the world. We are content to maintain these three 
postulates, and to let them establish such conclusions as appear most rea- 
sonable in the light of candid and reverent reflection. 

Sometimes acceptance of a truth becomes more confident when the al- 
ternatives to it are clearly recognized. If this or that alternative must 
be rejected, the opinion which remains will have more probability. The 
alternative is to surrender one or more of the three postulates we have 
mentioned. It may be denied that man has in himself no power to es- 
cape from sin, or that atonement is universal, or that faith in Christ is 
indispensable to salvation. 

One alternative, then, is the theory that atonement was made only for 
the elect. God chose some from all eternity unto salvation. Then He 
sent his Son to redeem them, but not to redeem any others. Atonement 
was made for only part of the human family. It was sufficient for the 
purpose. So, besides the elect who have actually known Christ, there are 
elect infants and elect heathen who in some mysterious way are saved by 
means of the Atonement. This theory surrenders the second postulate. 
The Atonement is not universal. It holds that sin is universal, and that 
faith in Christ is indispensable, but denies that the Atonement is universal. 
It has the merit of consistency. There is no need to argue the question 
how Christ could have suffered for the whole world, while yet the vast 
majority of men die without knowledge of Christ, for it is not admitted 
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that Christ did suffer for the whole world. But its consistency is bought 
at a terrible price. The conception of God is unscriptural, the doctrine 
of Christ is unchristian, and that sentiment or consciousness which is the 
product of the gospel is outraged. That alternative we have not even 
argued. Such a gospel cannot be preached. Such a God cannot be 
loved. 

Another, and really the only other, alternative is the surrender of both 
the first and third postulates. By implication it is denied that faith in 
Christ is indispensable to salvation when it is argued that those who have 
not the gospel can be saved from their sins notwithstanding. If the light 
of reason and conscience is sufficient, then man can release himself from 
sin without the truth and love of Christ. This theory was argued at 
length in the article on Eschatology. It is enough now to emphasize cer- 
tain considerations which were urged before, but which seem to have 
been overlooked by some who have discussed that article. 

If this theory means that man of himself can come to his normal state 
of holiness and likeness to God, we have replied that the evidence from 
facts is meagre and extremely uncertain, and that Scripture repeatedly 
affirms the contrary. The instances of exceptional virtue usually cited 
are not sufficiently conclusive to warrant us in abandoning belief in the 
necessity of faith in Christ. We are not yet ready to admit that there is 
another name given under the Asiatic heaven whereby the Chinese can 
be saved, and another way open in Africa whereby a man can come to 
the Father. God may and does prepare conditions in the development of 
nations, and even of individuals, into which the truth of Christ can come 
and work with mighty power. The soil is made ready providentially, 
but the seed is always the word of the kingdom. The truth by which 
man is justified and sanctified is the truth as it is in Jesus, who is the 
wisdom of God and the power of God to every one that believeth. 

But were there not pious Jews before the time of Christ who were 
saved, and who at death entered immediately into blessedness ? Whatever 
may become of our theory, we can answer this question only in the affirm- 
ative. How, then, does it appear that knowledge of Christ is indispensa- 
ble to salvation? And if they were saved by living up to the light they 
had, why may not conscientious even if more ignorant heathen also be 
saved? To these questions we must reply, as we replied before, that the 
knowledge of God granted to the Jews was different in kind from the 
knowledge attainable by others, and that we therefore are not justified 
in arguing from the Jews to the Gentiles. The Jews occupied an excep- 
tional position. They were the recipients of a special revelation from 
God. They were vouchsafed a knowledge of God along lines which 
led on to the complete revelation in Christ. They knew the righteous- 
ness and compassion of God. Above all, they had learned that God 
seeks man in pity and forgiveness for his redemption. With Abraham in 
some dim but real vision they saw the day of Christ. This would prove 
that it is not indispensable to salvation that one should know Christ in 
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the actual circumstances of his earthly work. But there was a real fore- 
shadowing of Christ such as was not opened to the Gentile nations. 
That revelation, even now, is found to have been so intimately related to 
the complete revelation in Christ that we bind up the record of it with 
the gospel to make our Bible in its indissoluble organic unity. It may 
also be repeated that the belief has always been cherished that devout 
Jews were brought after death to their full salvation through the knowl- 
edge of Christ. But the Jews present no real exception to our principle, 
for salvation was made known to them through the atoning and redeeming 
love of God, and Judaism is inseparable from Christianity. But when 
we are asked to go farther, to argue from the Jews to the heathen, from 
the Psalms to the Vedas, from the Prophets to the books of Confucius, to 
believe that the light of reason and conscience without any revelation 
whatever differs not in kind but in degree only from Christianity, we 
confess ourselves unable to follow. When, in order to save the postulate 
of faith in Christ (for there evidently is no other reason, since observed 
facts would never suggest it), when it is soberly argued that the compara- 
tively good heathen are saved by their faith in Christ, although they 
never heard of Him, that Christ is essentially known when He is not 
known at all, we really must be excused from making so fanciful dis- 
criminations. It is intelligible that those who do not know Christ during 
the earthly life will be lost, for want of that knowledge; although we 
cannot bring ourselves so to believe. It is intelligible that those who do 
not know Christ during the earthly life may yet live so righteously that 
they will have a place in the kingdom of the redeemed at last; although 
such persons are confessedly seldom found, and when they are supposed 
to be found it is believed that they ultimately know God in Christ, and 
thus only are redeemed from their sin. It is intelligible, and we think 
probable, that those who do not know Christ during the earthly life will 
know Him in the life beyond. The extension of time seems necessary to 
the absolute and universal religion. But it is in our opinion neither in- 
telligible nor probable that men are saved by a Christ of whom they 
know nothing whatever. This theory we can best characterize still as 
salvation by magic. We have pondered it well, and think it leaves Paul’s 
question still unanswered: “ How shall they believe in Him of whom they 
have not heard?” We are slow to conclude that men are saved from 
their sins and restored to sonship with God without knowing Christ and 
believing in Him. We are not convinced that character becomes fixed 
in righteousness and likeness to God apart from the gospel. Some con- 
scientiousness there may be, some moral amendment, some conformity to 
the light given. In such cases men are not hopelessly condemned, for 
they are capable of salvation. But are they redeemed from sin? Are 
they walking in newness of life? Have they the purity and liberty of 
the children of God? Would there not be radical changes if Christ 
were known and received? Let us remember that the question is not 
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concerning the blameworthiness of those who have been obedient to the 
light they have. The question is whether any besides those who receive 
Christ have power to become the sons of God, whether they can be 
saved in any sufficient meaning of salvation unless either before death, 
or at death, or after death, the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God shines upon them in the face of Jesus Christ. 

Not only do we believe that character does not become permanently 
crystallized into holiness by the aid of reason and conscience alone, 
even if such light (in some sense unintelligible to us) is equivalent to Chris- . 
tianity, but we also believe that, in the vast majority of cases, character 
does not become permanently crystallized into wickedness, so that salva- 
tion through Christ becomes impossible. If the heathen are still capable 
of salvation through Christ, can we believe that because an inert church 
fails to preach Christ to them during their earthly life they will there- 
fore never have the opportunity of knowing Him? It is sometimes said 
that if Socrates had known of Christ he would have believed in Him, and 
it is therefore supposed that after death he did know Christ. That is, 
Socrates at death was still capable of salvation through Christ. Neither 
more nor less than this is meant. But who shall draw the line between 
those heathen who are and those who are not capable of salvation? Can 
one walk up and down in heathendom, and, as he proceeds, point to this 
one, and that one, and another, who have become incapable of repent- 
ance and renewal? Will one stand on the threshold of his little church 
and turn away certain persons because he clearly perceives that even the 
gospel of Jesus Christ is powerless to save them? Certainly an African, 
a Japanese, an Australasian, sinks into deep debasement. The corrup- 
tion seems incurable. But would any missionary board send out a 
preacher who intends to labor only for those who show some remaining 
signs of moral health? Whatever may be the fact, we certainly have 
not a knowledge of men sufficient to warrant us in affirming that any 
one to whom Christ has not been made known is already incapable of sal- 
vation. We do not dare to affirm as much of any individual who has 
apparently become fixed in wickedness and unbelief under the full blaze 
of the light of the gospel. The mighty working of the. Holy Spirit in 
corrupt hearts has so often reversed our judgment that we have learned 
to despair of none. Much less, then, is it permissible to conclude that 
any heathen, however wicked he may be, but who has not heard of Christ, 
is hopelessly lost. And if such a one goes out of the world, as millions 
do, without knowledge of Christ, who shall dare to say, in the absence of 
any word of Scripture to that effect, that the clear light and the mighty 
motive of the gospel will be withheld forever? 

It seems tv be thought by some that our principal contention has been 
to show that no one can be saved without knowledge of Christ, and that 
if a few exceptions could be discovered our principle would be over- 
thrown. But we have been endeavoring to show that no one can be 
lost without knowledge of Christ. The Jews and the pious heathen have 
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been cited to prove that salvation is possible without knowledge of the 
historic Christ, and consequently it has been concluded that our prin- 
ciple breaks down. But even if we should have to admit that some 
abatement must be made from a strict interpretation of our principle 
so as to make room for these exceptions, we should still press the main 
question. The real difficulty is that millions of men die, not only without 
knowledge of the gospel, but also without showing signs of moral re- 
newal, and we ask, Are all these multitudes, through so many genera- 
tions, hopelessly lost? Opinions may differ about the salvation of the 
few exceptionally virtuous heathen. But opinions cannot differ about 
the masses of heathendom who die in their sins. Must we, can we, be- 
lieve that they are eternally damned? Is it possible that God will never 
bring to them the light and motive of the gospel of Jesus Christ? We 
think, indeed, as we have repeatedly argued, that salvation in any proper 
sense of the term is realized only by faith in Christ, that conscientious 
heathen have only a capacity more or less for redemption. Neither have 
we at any point so narrowly interpreted Christianity as to limit knowl- 
edge of Christ to acquaintance with the facts of the earthly life of Jesus 
of Nazareth. We have meant knowledge of God’s atoning and redeem- 
ing love, which the Jews received dimly without knowing the historic 
Christ ; which, we believe, is given after death to those who, seeing Him 
for the first time, see Him as He is perhaps without the intervention of 
biography and history ; but which, we think, is not in any intelligible sense 
given to the heathen nations before death. Therefore, when it is asked, 
Are not some persons saved without knowledge of Christ? we answer, 
Possibly ; although, except the Jews, to whom a revelation was made, re- 
deemed persons outside Christendom are admitted to be exceedingly few. 
But when all has been conceded on that side that can possibly be 
claimed, the real difficulty remains as grave and persistent as before. 
Are multitudes of men lost without knowledge of God’s atoning and re- 
deeming love in Jesus Christ? Can they be finally and absolutely con- 
demned if they have known nothing of God’s final and absolute revela- 
tion of himself to mankind? Can any one be hopelessly lost who has 
not so much as heard of Him who tasted death for every man? We, 
therefore, contend that universal judgment by Christ means that every 
man is to be judged by his relation to Christ; that no one will be for- 
ever condemned unless he has rejected the salvation which is in Jesus 
Christ. 

It should, perhaps, be explicitly stated, in order to prevent misappre- 
hension, that our opinion that the heathen after death will obtain knowl- 
edge of Christ does not mean that their probation continues on and on 
till the day of judgment, while the probation of others is limited to this 
life. That knowledge of Christ which is decisive may come immediately 
after death, so that probation speedily comes to an end. Our contention 
is that destiny is determined by one’s relation to Christ, and that there- 
fore to every one Christ, sooner or later, will be made known. The 
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judgment day is the end of probation for the race as a whole. Then 
every land, every nation, every generation, will have known Christ as 
Redeemer. But the limit of probation for countless individuals will long 
since have been passed, for many who did not have the gospel in the 
earthly life, as well as for the many who did have it in the earthly life. 
The revelation given in the disembodied state may be so luminous that 
the actual time will scarcely be appreciable between the moment of death 
and the moment when Christ is decisively accepted or rejected. And 
yet, with some, we can easily imagine that protracted processes of edu- 
cation and discipline may be necessary to make them ripe for decision. 
We do not argue, then, for a second probation, nor for a probation in- 
definitely prolonged, but for a Christian probation, sometime and some- 
where, and for a Christian judgment under which all the individuals of 
all the nations, and all the generations, will receive the allotments of 
eternal destiny. 

It is instructive to observe that nearly all who for various reasons can- 
not believe that the heathen may have knowledge of Christ after death 
are confessing their inability to reach any definite conclusion whatever. 
A common answer to questions concerning the destiny of the heathen is, 
We do not know. This view is sometimes called Christian agnosticism. 
Besides our own, we believe this to be the only tenable position. The man- 
ifest inconsistency of the theories we have criticised is driving them from 
the field. Christians are at least becoming certain that there are some 
opinions they cannot hold. One candid editor says that no Scripture de- 
nounces endless woe on heathen who have never heard of Christ, and 
that, therefore, we cannot be required to believe that their doom is hope- 
less ; that when the few sporadic instances of “pious heathen” are 
pointed to for relief they are found to be inadequate to solve the tremen- 
dous problem. He therefore relegates the whole matter to infinite wisdom 
and justice and love. He does not believe that the heathen are lost, nor 
that the few moral, even if essentially Christian, heathen relieve the 
immense difficulty, and therefore he is a Christian agnostic, committing 
the world in triumphant faith and hope to the Infinite Father. He ex- 
plicitly declares that we can neither see nor affirm what becomes of the 
heathen hereafter. To this conclusion a majority of Christians have 
probably come. It certainly shows great progress that this position is 
quite generally held. Much is gained when untenable theories are intel- 
ligently abandoned. It is an important discovery as well as admission 
that the Bible nowhere teaches that heathen who have never heard the 
gospel are hopelessly lost. Therefore, when it is said that the Scripture 
does not teach that the heathen have opportunity of salvation after 
death, we can at least reply that it does not preclude that hope, for it 
nowhere teaches that the heathen are lost, and that their opportunity is 
limited to this life. But we have no contention with the agnostic, and 
we think he has no reason to have contention with us. We are agreed 
in rejecting certain outworn and unchristian theories. He does not deny 
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that God’s way may be to give knowledge of Christ after death, only he 
is not at present convinced. He will admit that such a method is not 
unworthy of God nor unreasonable in itself. When ignorance is con- 
fessed under the saying that God will do what is right, we, of course, 
agree. No one believes that God will do what is wrong. Our convie- 
tion, however, is that the revelation of God in Christ enables us to under- 
stand in certain respects what is right for God to do or not todo. We 
believe it is right for God to judge the world by Jesus Christ, for we 
therefore believe that the judgment of men is determined by their re- 
lation to Him who has already been made known to them as Saviour. 
Agnosticism on this subject is likely to be temporary. It is a resting- 
place where one stands who has cut loose from unchristian theories. 
Search of the Scriptures and profounder study of Christianity will be 
likely to carry him on to the principle we have so often enunciated and 
emphasized. We think agnosticism can properly remain only concern- 
ing the mode in which that principle will be applied to men in the great 
variety of their moral conditions. 

We have dwelt on the relation of the heathen world to the gospel 
longer than might seem necessary. The reason is that the gravest objec- 
tion to the universality and absoluteness of Christianity is at this very 
point. The Scriptural representations of the gospel, and its intrinsic 
character, show it to be universal; yet, as matter of fact, only a small 
fraction of the human race in the long succession of the ages has even 
heard of Jesus Christ. How, then, it may fairly be asked, can it be con- 
sidered the universal religion? The acute Strauss urges the force of 
this objection. He declares that, since so large a portion of mankind 
know nothing of Christianity, it cannot be necessary to salvation, because 
not the universal religion ; and that, if certain virtuous heathen are saved, 
then the gospel is proved not to be the universal religion, because not 
necessary to salvation. The only reply is that until the gospel does 
fill the whole earth knowledge of it must be given after death to those 
who are deprived of its blessings before death. 

We need not linger to review the several articles of our series in the 
light of the absoluteness of Christianity. The Incarnation shows Christ 
the universal man vitally related to the whole human race. The Atone- 
ment shows Christ suffering with the race and for the race, and thereby 
giving mankind a power it could not otherwise have. The Holy Spirit 
uses as highest and final motive for every man the truth as it is in Jesus. 
Man can be brought to God only through Christ the Saviour of the world. 
The Bible is the supreme authority for man, because it embodies the 
gospel of the only begotten Son of God. 

We have also endeavored to show that there can be no stronger motive 
to missions than a clear recognition that the gospel is absolute and uni- 
versal. If one believes that the heathen are doomed, and that all of them 
who die without hearing of Christ are forever lost, he has, indeed, an 


1 Christliche Glaubenslehre, I. pp. 268-274. 
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urgent motive to send or carry the gospel to them. But a more inspiring 
motive is found in loyalty to Christ, in obedience to his last command, 
in laboring with Him for the extension of his kingdom, in gaining for 
Him those who are his own and for whom He died. At the recent great 
missionary meeting in Boston it was noticeable that the motive urged 
was the universality of Christianity, the relation of Christ to the race; 
and that scarcely a word was uttered concerning the doom of the 
heathen. Whatever may have been believed by the majority of the 
assembly as to the fate of the heathen, it was evidently felt that the in- 
fluential motive is the universality of Christ’s redemption and kingdom, 
and the need all men have of entering into that kingdom. But we may 
not make inquisition into motives, nor insist that others shall be impelled 
by the identical motive which urges us on. Neither of these great mo- 
tives is a selfish motive. Love for men is in them both. Paul was not 
half as careful as those would be now who can discover but one motive 
for preaching the gospel. He knew that some preached from very low 
motives, but he would not hinder them. ‘Some indeed preach Christ 
even of envy and strife, and some also of good will. . . . What then? 
only that in every way, whether in pretence or in truth, Chrjst is pro- 
claimed, and therein I rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” We may not dis- 
courage those who preach Christ because they believe that the heathen 
not having the gospel in this life are hopelessly lost. Neither may they 
discourage those who go forth with enthusiasm to proclaim Christ who is 
the only Redeemer and rightful King of men, and whose kingdom is a 
universal and an everlasting kingdom. 

Both in respect to our thinking and our toil we may share the expecta- 
tion of the great apostle who was both theologian and missionary, when 
he said, “Till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ.” 


The series of articles has elicited considerable discussion from the re- 
ligious press. Some comments have been favorable, others decidedly un- 
favorable. Issue has been taken chiefly with the article on Eschatology. 
The criticisms have followed several lines. 

One method has been to quote a single sentence out of its connection, 
and then to satirize it. Apparently only one sentence available for such 
a purpose has been discovered. It reads as follows: “There is much 
reason to believe that this present life is the most favorable opportunity 
for moral renewal in Christ.” 

The editor of a Presbyterian journal is entitled to the credit of detect- 
ing this sentence. He ridiculed it in his paper, and other papers quoted 
the same sentence for the same purpose. In most cases it was evident 
that our article had not been referred to at all, but that the offending 
sentence had been quoted at second hand. As the sentence stood in its 
connection its meaning seems to us unmistakable. It could have been 
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made clearer only by an interjected phrase, as “There is much reason to 
believe, independent of the foregoing considerations, that,” etc. The mean- 
ing was at once made clear by the observation that as Jesus wrought out 
the gospel on earth we might conclude from that alone that the earthly 
life is the most favorable time to receive Christ. But in the very same 
paragraph we had emphasized the urgency of the gospel for immediate 
repentance, with the fact that to those who have it now there is not the 
slightest encouragement that any other time than the present will be avail- 
able for repentance. And yet several religious (?) papers were willing 
to push the article aside without further notice. The Chicago “ Advance” 
only, so far as we know, had the fairness to correct the imperfect quotation 
by subsequently printing the entire paragraph. The impression has been 
made upon us that our opponents were looking for a sentence that could 
be detached for purposes of ridicule, and that they deliberately ignored 
not only the main positions of the discussion, but even the immediate 
connection in which the sentence stood. The only other explanation that 
occurs to us is density of mental apprehension on the part of such critics, 
but we will not offer it, because we have often observed that a charge of 
stupidity is more obnoxious than a charge of perversity. 

Another line of attack has been the repeated assertion that the editors 
of the “ Review” have expressed opinions in the article on Eschatology 
inconsistent with the creed which, as professors in Andover Theological 
Seminary, they have subscribed. This, as we have often insisted, is a 
point to be decided by our own consciences and the properly constituted 
authorities. It has no bearing on the merits of the discussion. Neither do 
we think that it occasions profound anxiety to the religious public gen- 
erally or to the body of our readers. It may be said, however, in justice 
to ourselves, that we are unable to discover any statement of the creed 
which either contradicts or excludes the opinions we have advocated. 
Some of the questions we have discussed had not arisen when the sem- 
inary was founded, and therefore, as might be supposed, the creed is 
silent concerning them. In such cases, because indeed in all cases, we are 
required by the creed itself to go back to the Bible and to the best light 
we can gain respecting the gospel. Should it appear to us that our hon- 
est opinions are opposed or excluded by the creed of our seminary only 
one course would be open to us. We should not cease to hold, and if 
need be to advocate, our conscientious opinions, but we should cease to 
be instructors in Andover Theological Seminary. But we have consid- 
ered the reasons urged, and have not found them conclusive. And we 
take the liberty of adding that we have become so familiar with the 
opinion of certain persons concerning our alleged inconsistency that it is 
quite superfluous on their part to iterate and reiterate that opinion. Un- 
der the circumstances we feel warranted in referring our censors to 
Romans xiv. 4. 

Another argument urged against our conclusions, as we predicted, is 
from the prudential side. It is thought to be unsafe to entertain the 
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hope that the heathen may have clearer light and corresponding oppor- 
tunity after death. Others, it is said, will conclude that they may have 
such opportunity, and the urgency of the gospel will be reduced. We re- 
spect this apprehension. It is an objection entitled to consideration. It 
seems to us, however, to be not the first nor the only, but rather the last, 
question that should be asked. The first inquiry is concerning the teach- 
ing, direct or indirect, of the Bible, and concerning the fundamental 
principles of Christianity. Wherever we are carried by those reasons 
we shall be safe. To doubt it is to dishonor the gospel. To put safety 
before truth is of the spirit of unbelief. If any conclusion seems legit- 
imate and necessary, we should not be afraid of it. It could be shown 
that every considerable advarice in religious opinion has awakened grave 
apprehensions lest the motives to faith should be weakened. Besides, as 
we stated in the discussion of Eschatology, many have been repelled 
from the gospel because it has been too narrowly interpreted. There is 
danger on that side also. The ultimate and decisive motive to repentance 
is the conception of God, and it is more important to have true and 
worthy thoughts of God than to be governed by such force as there may 
be in prudential reasons. We have noticed on the part of every oppo- 
nent that he has had no fear that the new view, if he should adopt it, 
would do him harm, but only that it would be dangerous for some other 
persons. Our judgment is that the question cannot be argued on pru- 
dential grounds, but only on grounds of Scripture and our best under- 
standing of Christianity. 

A very few criticisms have been serious attempts to discuss Biblical 
teaching and the conditions of salvation. Concerning the necessity of 
faith in Christ we have commented at some length in the present article, 
and need not reply further to the objection that some are saved without 
knowledge of Christ. 

The criticism that our view is extra-scriptural is not well taken. In 
admitting that there are few specific passages which relate to the subject, 
we did not intend to imply that Scripture does not strongly support our 
position, but only that few passages are found which make explicit state- 
ments. But is any teaching of the Bible more unmistakable than that 
all the world to its every individual is to be judged by Christ, and that 
Christ was offered for the sins of the whole world? The Scriptures 
plainly teach the universality of Christ’s work in its intent, its applica- 
tion, and its consummation. The burden of proof, even on the Scrip- 
tural side, rests upon those who aver that. any portion of the race is ex- 
cluded from the privileges of the gospel. It is not incumbent on us to 
quote Scripture which shall show that the heathen do have the gospel 
before they are judged. It is incumbent on those who oppose our view 
to quote Scripture which shall show that the heathen do not have the 
gospel before they are judged. 

But we did not admit that the Bible is silent on this subject. There 
are passages which easily, if not necessarily, teach that the heathen have 
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the gospel after death. The weight of scholarship decidedly preponder- 
ates to the interpretation of 1 Peter iii. 19, as meaning that Christ 
preached to the dead in Hades. Even more significant is 1 Peter iv. 
5, 6, ““ Who shall give account to him that is ready to judge the quick 
and the dead. For unto this end was the gospel preached even to the 
dead, that they might be judged according to men in the flesh, but live 
according to God in the spirit.” Here it is taught that in order to make 
the judgment universal, the gospel was preached to the dead as well as to 
the living. There is the identical connection of thought which we have 
indicated. Judgment by Christ is preceded by the preaching of the gos- 
pel to the living and the dead. The passage is unequivocal. It can no 
longer be maintained that the dead referred to are the spiritually dead, 
or that any others are meant than all the dead of former generations. 
And the very object of preaching the gospel to them is that they might 
be judged in the way according to which all men are judged in respect to 
the life in the flesh, but might yet in the way characteristic of God have 
opportunity to live in the spirit. We preferred, however, in our discus- 
sion to stand upon a well-known principle of Scriptural teaching than to 
rest the weight of our conclusion on two or three texts. The passages 
which do refer to the subject are decidedly more favorable to the view 
we have advocated than to the view that the heathen die without hope. 

For the most part, then, our critics have been content to debate inci- 
dental considerations, and have failed to grapple with the real issue. We 
have not called for the discussion of our articles. It is not obligatory on 
any one to give them any attention. But when attack is made or criti- 
cism offered we have a right to expect that the discussion shall be held 
on the open field of the truth and principles of Christianity; that the 
reasoning we have presented shall be candidly considered and met by 
appropriate arguments. Many others, besides ourselves, are waiting to 
know if any sufficient refutation can be offered as against the opinion we 
have explained and defended. 


A PREACHER OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


ARCHDEACON — or, as we prefer, to designate him by the title of the 
pulpit, Canon — Farrar has appeared before American audiences in three 
quite distinct but not dissimilar characters: as an interpreter of the more 
serious poets, as an advocate of temperance, and asa preacher. In what- 
ever capacity he has addressed the public he has made the profound 
impression of intellectual seriousness. No other man has of late come 
amongst us who has so refreshed and strengthened the moral sense, or 
spoken so naturally and effectively in the interest of righteousness. 

The moral impression which Canon Farrar has produced is due, we 
think, to the character and quality of his mind. The earnestness of the 
man is in his thinking, not simply in his action, or in his imagination, or 
in his emotions. Many men have accustomed themselves to speak to the 
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conscience. He evidently thinks to the conscience. The listener is at 
once impressed with the naturalness of the moral element in his speech. 
There is no assumption of authority, no use of the mere solemnities of 
religion, no merely vivid and intense presentation of truth. Canon Far- 
rar is not, in the conventional sense, the orator, but he is in a most true 
and real sense the preacher. Reading or speaking, he communicates his 
thought under the full power of the motive which prompted to its utter- 
ance. His style may seem at times redundant; it is always cumulative; 
but the motive pursues the thought into the last expression of it, and 
never allows the language to degenerate into rhetoric. The personality 
of the speaker informs even the frequent illustrative quotation and histor- 
ical allusion. 

We have referred to the fact that the different characters in which 
Canon Farrar has appeared are not at all dissimilar. As the interpreter 
of Dante he is by his treatment of the subject, no less than by his choice 
of it, essentially the preacher. Probably the majority in his audiences 
have not for a score of years listened to a more searching sermon than 
that which they heard in his lecture on Dante. The moral lesson was 
present at every salient point in the description and argument, and came 
out into full prominence at the close. 

“‘ Dante’s vision has in it a moral lesson worthy to be pondered long, 
for it is a faithful allegory of a spiritual torment certain to be visited on 
all who forsake God’s law. The moral hell and moral heaven consist 
not only in places of torment and beatitude, but in tempers; not only in 
flames or golden cities, but in phases of the soul. The object is to hold 
up before men the purity of God’s moral government, to arouse them to 
a sense of the mystery of their state, to point them to the beauty of the 
Christian temper, to teach them the fullness of the grace of God, to bring 
the human soul to the conception of the possibility of rising step by step 
into a joy not unimaginable by man and yet of a higher order than the 
ideal of earth. . His subject is not so much the state of souls after death, 
about which Dante knew just as much and just as little as you or I, be- 
cause he knew just as much and just as little as has been revealed to us 
by God. He does not mean to describe a hell in which all mankind has 
ceased to believe as a reality, but behind this he means to give the full 
verity of a moral hell. . . . Is vice in this nineteenth century dead, that 
you can afford to despise the lessons which would set it before you in its 
true nature? Is any of that pitch on our hands? Are any of our tongues 
tipped with that envenomed flame? Are none of us tempted, like those 
wretches in the vestibule of hell, to stand leisurely neutral in the great 
conflict between good and evil? If any of us have followed the example 
of those whom Dante saw in that place, then Dante has the same strong 
and significant lessons for this century that he had for the days in which 
he lived.” 

These are strong and true words. They have reality, but they lack 
the vehemence, the heat, the passion of speech to be found in the actual 
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sermon. Perhaps the most characteristic sermon preached in this coun- 
try was that preached at Trinity Church, New York, Sunday, October 
25th. The text was the closing exhortation of the 1st Epistle of John, 
“ Little children, keep yourselves from idols.” There are three forms of 
idolatry : the worship of other gods, the worship of the true God under 
false and idolatrous symbols, and the worship of the true God under the 
guise of false notions and false conditions. We have, that is, the idol of 
the market-place, the idol of the cave, the idol of the school. As John 
gives us the exhortation that we keep ourselves from idols, he helps us to 
obey the exhortation by telling us what God is, —“ God is righteous,” 
“ God is light,” ‘God is love,” — and by pointing us to his likeness in 
Christ. The language of the sermon is throughout that of direct address, 
and glows in the heat of moral power. 


° 

*¢ And when you talk of nothing, think of nothing, scheme after nothing, 
care for nothing — I had almost said prayed for nothing — but money, money, 
money, all the day long ; hasting to be rich, and so not being innocent ; ready 
if not downright to forge or to steal in order to get it, yet ready to adulterate 
goods, to scant work, to have false balances and unjust weights, to defraud 
others of their rights and claims, to put your whole trade, or commerce, or 
profession on a footing which, perhaps conventionally honest, yet goes to the 
very verge of dishonesty ; toiling for money, valuing it first among earthly 
goods, looking up to those who have won it as though they were little human 
gods, hoarding it, dwelling on it, measuring the whole success in life by it, 
marrying your sons and daughters with main reference to it, — is God the God 
of your worship? Of your lips, yes; of your life, no. What are you, then, 
but an idolater, a worshiper of Mammon? .. . If you do not worship this 
public idol of the market-place, have you no personal idol of the cave? You 
fully admit, you definitely believe, that in general God punishes sin ; that He 
does not clear the guilty in their guilt ; that He did give the moral law ; but 
turning God into your private idol, do not some of you imagine that neverthe- 
less you will get off ? that there is something special in your case ? that God 
will make an exception for you? that your temptations have been so strong, 
your chances so small, your passions so irresistible, your circumstances alto- 
gether so peculiar, that somehow you may sin and escape? Aye, and con- 
tinue in sin ; aye, and live in sin ; aye, and die in sin, and yet somehow escape 
the consequences of sin? If so, my brethren, that is not God whom you are 
worshipping ; it is an idol of the cavern. God is a God of laws, not of excep- 
tions ; God is a God of justice, not of favoritism. Whatever charge of folly 
may justly attach to the saying, ‘ There is no God,’ that folly is prouder, deeper, 
and less pardonable which says that God will deal differently with me than 
with others. Because you are you, because you fancy your temptations have 
been exceptions, which is not true ; because you think that your passions have 
been strong, which means only that your reason has been weak ; because you 
think you have so many virtues and amiable qualities ; becanse you love and 
value yourself and your sins so much that you think God must look partially 
upon them, too ; shall God, because of this self-love, because of these filthy 
rags of your own righteousness, break in your case, and yours alone, the ada-~ 
mantine rock that links punishment to unrepented crime ? So might your idol 
of the cavern do; so will not God. . . . And yet, my brethren, if we fling to 
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the moles and bats these idols of the market-place and of the cavern, let not 
our God, our Father in heaven, the God, the Lord God, merciful, gracious, 
long-suffering, abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, 
let’ Him not become to us as He has become to many, as He has become to the 
Pharisees of this as of all ages, a mere idol of the school. . . . Idols which 
represent Him as a God of arbitrary caprice, treating men as though they 
were mere dead clay, to be dashed about and shattered at his will ; idols 
which would represent his justice as alien from ours, and those things as good 
in Him which would be evil in us, — are shattered on the rock of truth that God 
is righteous. Idols which represent Him as delighting in narrow formalism, 
self-satisfied security, and bitter exclusiveness, making of dull and acrid dog- 
matists the sole elect, and rejecting the brighter, bolder, larger natures, as 
though He loved the jagged thistles and the dwarfed bush better than the rose 
of Sharon and the cedars of Lebanon, idols of the sectarian, idols of the fanatic, 
idols of the Pharisee,,idols of those whose ignorance would label themselves 
as the only Christians and the only gospelers, are shattered by the ringing 
hammer-stroke of the truth that God is light. Idols which represent Him as 
only living a life turned toward self, or folded within self, caring only for his 
own glory ; caring nothing for the endless agonies of the creatures He has 
made ; burning with implacable wrath against little deviations of opinions ; 
regarding even the sins of children as deserving of infinite punishment, be- 
cause though they are finite He is infinite ; idols of the zealot, idols of the 
ecclesiastic, idols of those who think that their puny wrath can work the right- 
eousness of God, are dashed to pieces by the sweeping and illimitable force of 
the truth that God is love. . . . My brethren, if you would know God, the 
only begotten, who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him. If 
you rely on religious teachers, they may offer you a dead Christ for a living 
Christ ; an agonized Christ for the ascended Christ ; an ecclesiastical Christ for 
the spiritual Christ ; a Christ for the elect few for a Christ for the sinful 
many ; a petty, formalizing, sectarian Christ for the royal Lord of the great 
free heart of manhood ; a Christ of the fold fora Christ of the one great 
flock ; a Christ of Gerizim or of Jerusalem, of Rome or of Geneva, of Oxford 
or of Clapham, for the Christ of the universal world. No! turn from these 
shadows ; face the sun. Look at Christ himself.” 


It is not necessary to multiply extracts from the sermons of Canon 
Farrar, or to follow him in his more general utterances, to show that he is 
preéminently a “preacher of righteousness.” And the impression made 
from the pulpit is sustained and confirmed by his attitude toward moral 
reforms. His position in respect to temperance is unequivocal, consistent, 
and therefore influential. 

What, now, is the essential characteristic of the moral power which im- 
presses us so strongly in the person and words of Canon Farrar? We have 
already declared it to be, in our opinion, his intellectual seriousness. And 
we have called attention to it because we believe it to be a rare quality of 
moral power. Moral power expresses itself in most men in a certain in- 
tensity of faith, or in a certain earnestness in activity. Here is a man who 
has trained himself to think seriously upon the problems of life. He has 
not evaded his mental responsibilities in the presence of the perplexities of 
the moral world. He has not allowed his sympathies to be detached from 
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his mind and to act independently. He has not allowed his mind to 
detach itself from his sympathies and to act independently. He has not 
separated himself in his thinking from the life of men. He has listened 
to the questions of living men, to the cry of troubled hearts, and has 
tried to give, in his measure and according to his light, the answer of 
faith. An incident which happened at the reception given him by the 
clergy of New York illustrates so well the temper of his mind that we 
give the account of one who was present and took note of the incident: 
‘In the address of welcome a delicate but plain intimation was given 
that the reception was not to be taken as an indorsement of opinions, 
and in the careful and skillful enumeration of Canon Farrar’s writings 
there was the marked omission of the ‘ Eternal Hope.’ In his reply 
Canon Farrar noted the omission, and, calling attention to it, said: ‘I 
failed to hear mention of one slight production of mine which I had 
supposed had attracted large notice. I refer to my volume of sermons, 
entitled “ Eternal Hope.” But as I feel sure that this book must be pres- 
ent to your minds as well as mine, I beg leave to explain its origin. I 
specially wish that you should know how it came to be written. It 
was forced from me by the needs of my hearers, who were many of them 
in a distressed and anxious state of mind on this subject in view of cur- 
rent and what were supposed to be orthodox views.’ Then, referring to 
the fact that these were popular sermons, he asked to be judged accord- 
ing to the more careful statement of his views in ‘Mercy and Judg- 
ment.’ ” ss 

We have noticed that several writers in the religious papers, while 
speaking with great enthusiasm of Canon Farrar, have thought it neces- 
sary to apologize for him in the opinions and hopes expressed in these 
books. Without entering upon the questions which were discussed in 
them, it seems to us that these writers, in taking this apologetic tone, 
show that they have missed altogether the secret of this man’s power. 
He has not accustomed himself to skip the hard places in the problems 
of life and destiny. His thinking is too serious, too real, shall we say too 
human, for that. Whoever trains himself to really think at all upon re- 
ligious subjects must think all round. Otherwise his thinking will lose 
its reality. He cannot do violence to his mental disposition and purpose 
when “ occasion serves.” In other words, if Canon Farrar is to think 
straight out toward judgment, and become a “ preacher of righteousness,” 
he must be allowed to think with equal sincerity and fearlessness toward 
mercy. When a man appears amongst us of greater moral power, without 
his habit of mind, it will be time to apologize for Canon Farrar. Mean- 
while we will take to ourselves, and commend to others, as the lesson 
taught us by this “preacher of righteousness,” the necessity to the pulpit 
of greater intellectual seriousness. It is not difficult to be earnest, it is 
not altogether difficult to believe: it is difficult to accept one’s mental 
responsibilities, to train the mind to face the great realities, to learn to 
think of one’s self and of man in the full light of sin and of redemption. 
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THE ANDOVER REVIEW FOR 1886. 


WE are happy to call the attention of our readers to the announce- 
ment upon our business pages, from which it will be seen that the “ Re- 
view” has been placed upon an assured financial basis, that with the 
next issue it will be permanently enlarged to 112 pages in each num- 
ber, making an aggregate of 1344 pages for the year, and that the 
price of subscription will be advanced to $4.00. Such an advance in 
price has been made as is thought to fairly represent the difference be- 
tween the amount of matter furnished by a monthly of the size of the 
“ Andover Review” under its proposed enlargement and that furnished 
by the ordinary bi-monthly or quarterly Reviews. That the advance 
may not be made without notice to our subscribers, subscriptions will be 
received from old subscribers and new, until January 1, 1886, at the 
present rate, $3.00. 

When the “ Andover Review ” was put forth two years since-to advo- 
cate the theological principles and methods with which it has become 
identified, it was impossible to forecast its reception by the religious pub- 
lic, much less to calculate upon its probable constituency. Very little 
attempt was made to determine the probabilities of its success. The 
“ Review ” had its origin in what seemed, to those who inaugurated it, to 
be a religious and theological necessity ; it sprang out of the convictions, 
not only of those who were immediately concerned in its editorial man- 
agement, but also of those who gave to the enterprise the support of their 
names, and of those who generously contributed to its establishment. It 
was assumed that these convictions must be to a certain degree represen- 
tative, that they could not be local, or confined within the limits of a given 
denomination. The assumption has been more than justified by results. 
From the outset more than one half of the circulation of the “ Review” 
has been outside New England, and no inconsiderable part of it outside 
the Congregational denomination. 

The “ Review ” does not claim to have created its present constituency. 
Whatever may have been its influence in developing and crystallizing 
theological thought, it has sought to recognize the fact of a deep and 
wide-spread movement in theology toward the end which it has had in 
view. During the past year the attempt has been made to illustrate 
and apply a great principle of Christian theology, namely, the absolute- 
ness and universality of Christianity; but the endeavor has not been 
made, and will not be made, to set up an arbitrary theological standard. 
The “ Review” is committed to the advocacy of principles and of methods 
rather than of dogmas, and in the future, as in the past, it will insist 
upon the absolute and unimpeachable right of those who advocate the 
principles and methods of a progressive orthodoxy to their place within 
the acknowledged limits of orthodoxy. 

As may be seen, however, by reference to the table of contents of past 
numbers, published in connection with the announcement, the “ Review ” 
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is by no means confined to the field of theological discussion. Special 
attention has been given to the treatment of questions in sociology. 
During the coming year the relation of Christianity to the various social 
problems will be discussed editorially and through contributed articles, 
and a department of Sociological Notes will be added under the charge 
of the Rev. S. W. Dike. 

A Geographical and Missionary department will also be added, under 
the care of the Rev. C. C. Starbuck. 

* The series of articles upon Church Architecture, from Professor 
Churchill, unavoidably postponed from the present year, will be begun in 
an early number of the coming year. 

Subjects in Education are so closely related to those of a religious and 
id theological nature that these will be given a fit place upon the pages of the 
“Review.” Notably the discussion of “The New Education,” intro- 
duced by Professor Palmer in the November number, will be continued 
by eminent educators. 

Topics in General Literature will be considered in their moral aspects, 
and under the enlargement of our pages increased attention will be given 
to the notice of books which fall within the scope of the “ Review.” 

The Editorial and other departments will remain as heretofore. 

We have not considered it necessary to publish in advance a list of 
contributors for the year 1886. We trust that the quality of the articles 
already contributed may be accepted as a sufficient guarantee for the 
quality of those which are to appear. 

It would be altogether invidious if, in this editorial reference to the 
past and future of the “ Review,” no acknowledgment should be made 
of the most generous and hearty support given from the first by the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It is to them that we, in com- 
mon with our readers, are indebted for the general appearance of the 
“Review,” for the clearness and correctness of its typographical work, 
and for the promptness of its issue on the date of monthly publication. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 





Tae History or THE CnuRCH KNOWN AS Toe Unrras Fratroum, or The 
Unity of the Brethren, founded by the followers of John Hus, the Bohemian 
Reformer and Martyr. By Epmunp De Scuwermnrrz, 8. T. D., Bishop of 


the Unitas Fratrum. 8vo, pp. xxv., 693. Bethlehem, Pa: Moravian Publi- 
cation Office. 1885. $2.50. 


Tus is more than a denominational history. It is a contribution, not 
less valuable because indirect, to the discussion of some of the most vital 
and fundamental questions in the theology of the day. And it is this 
that makes the work of fully as much interest and importance to the gen- 
eral student as to the members of the church whose origin, character, and 
early development it elucidates in so thorough, conscientious, and schol- 
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arly a manner. We can here do no more than point out some of the 
highly significant facts and features which seem to promise richest results 
to the student of Christian thought and life who shall follow them up by 
further study and research. 

In the very first chapters (i.—iii.) it is not only made clear that the Bo- 
hemian Reformation of Hus and his followers was a spontaneous and 
necessary outgrowth of the Czech character under the peculiar religious, 
social, and political influences at work within the nation, — with which 
such external events as, among the rest, the writings of Wyclif had only 
an incidental and in no sense a causal relation, — but the account of the 
origin of some of these influences themselves suggests further inquiries of 
an exceedingly interesting nature at the present time. Theology is turn- 
ing its attention to the teachings and spirit of the early Greek Church, 
and finds there much of pristine truth, for the lack of which it long has 
been hungering and thirsting, and of which it has so long been deprived 
simply because unconsciously it has been accustomed to look to the Latin 
Church and her descendants as the sole conservers of all truth. The 
theology of the Greek Fathers is beginning to be deemed worthy of at 
least the same earnest study as has been given to that of the Latins. 
And the question is being asked, If the spirit and teachings of the former 
had not been crowded out as they were by the latter, what would have 
been the consequences? Would the church have become as corrupt as 
it did under the Roman domination? Or, if the German Reformers 
had not been so easily content with Augustine, but had consulted and 
heeded also Clement and Athanasius, would the Reformation itself so 
soon have needed reforming, and its theology renewing? It has already 
been pretty clearly ascertained that nearly all the imperfections of Prot- 
estant theology are relics of the Latin teaching, while the improvements 
needed are in great part capable of being supplied from the Greek. 

Viewed with reference to such considerations the history of the Unitas 
Fratrum at once assumes an aspect of fresh interest and far-reaching im- 
portance. For here we have a body of Christians, unique in the simpli- 
city of their faith and purity of their life, who are the direct descendants 
of a people that was converted to Christ, about the middle of the ninth 
century, through the preaching of two Greek priests, Cyrill and his 
brother Methodius, both of whom had been brought up in the seclusion 
of a monastery free from the corruption into which their church was 
then already falling. “They trained young Czechs as native priests,” 
says Bishop Schweinitz. “They finished that Slavonian version of the 
Bible which Cyrill had previously begun, and for which he had invented 
an alphabet known as the Cyrilitza. They rendered the liturgy into the 
same tongue, and introduced it into every parish. They caused the read- 
ing of the Scriptures, public worship, and preaching to be conducted in 
the vernacular. They built up a national church, in which the Czechs 
felt at home. . . . Both in its character and results their work resembled 
the missionary activity of the primitive Christians, and stood out in 
bright contrast to the system which Rome introduced wherever she 
gained a foothold” (pp. 9,10). They fashioned a religious character 
from the raw material, moulded it while soft and pliable with the ardor 
of its first love, until it became unalterably fixed, an integral part of the 
stubborn Czech national character, which not even Rome could change. 
The principles and spirit of the early Greek theology were never after 
eradicated from the religious consciousness of the Bohemians and Mora- 
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vians. Centuries of persecution could do no more than temporarily 
smother them. With every opportunity they sprang forth again into 
life and activity. Conrad of Waldhausen, Milic of Kremsier, Matthias 
of Janow, and finally John Hus of Husinec himself, were only the vents 
through whom this uncontrollable spirit burst into expression. As for- 
mulated in the writings of Hus, of Peter Chelcicky, and the Unitas 
Fratrum after its organization in 1457, it shows, indeed, many marks of 
the Latin influence, but also not a few of the unconscious influence of the 
spirit and principles of the Greek Fathers which had become so deeply 
inwrought in the religious thought and life of the nation. 

Now it is remarkable that just in these inherited Greek characteristics, 
if we may so call them, are to be found those elements of doctrinal 
strength and purity, and of vigorous life and activity, which at frequent 
periods in history distinguished the Unitas Fratrum from all the rest of 
evangelical Christendom, and to-day are still among its most distinctive 
features. We can here only barely indicate a few of these, referring the 
reader to the “ History” itself for a fuller exposition of them, though the 
author nowhere explicitly refers them to the same cause as we do. 

1. Their position with regard to the Holy Scriptures. The two Greek 
“ Apostles of the Slavonians”” came to Bohemia and Moravia with the 
open Bible, in the vernacular, in their hands. They preached from it, 
appealed to it, and made it the sole source and authority of all their 
teaching. Thus was generated in the popular mind a deep reverence for 
the pure Word, and that intense national love of liberty encouraged as 
an inalienable right in spiritual matters as in temporal. It was Hus’s 
claim and exercise of this right, over against the assumed authority of 
the Church, its councils, popes, and priests, and the whole perverted sys- 
tem of Augustinian ecclesiasticism, that brought him to the martyr’s 
stake. It is true, Luther afterwards exercised this same liberty. It is 
the foundation of his Protestantism. But how imperfectly he had freed 
himself from the intricate meshes of the mighty system, or perhaps 
rather from the insidious influence of its spirit, and how different was 
the foundation of the Bohemian Reformers, is shown by the intoler- 
ance early manifested by the German and his followers, often breaking 
out into violence and persecution. Besides the examples well known to 
all, a single instance out of our history will suffice. True to its princi- 
ples the Unitas Fratrum held from the beginning, and still holds, with 
regard to the Lord’s Supper, that no human explanation or interpretation 
of it dare be made binding on any one; but that the simple words of 
Scripture on the subject are to be accepted in childlike faith.! Luther, 
on the contrary, accepting substantially the Roman doctrine on the sub- 
ject, insisted on it as the only correct one which every one must accept 
as he did. Hence his cruel rupture with Zwingli. So because the 
Brethren would not accept his view, nor any other, as binding on them, 
he made it one of the grounds of breaking off, for a time (1524-1532), 
all fraternal relations with them. Repeatedly since then the same in- 
tolerant spirit has been shown to be still powerful in Protestantism. Not 


1 This was first formulated at a synod held in 1459, thus: “ All who re- 
ceive the sacrament in truth, through faith, believe and confess that it is the 
true body and blood of Christ, according to his word and mind, without add- 
ing anything, or taking away anything, and rejecting all human explanations.” 
(Quoted pp- 111, 112. Cf. also p. 112, note 19.) 
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on one subject only, but on nearly all subjects, its theology has dogma- 
tized, it has drawn up creeds, and standards, and symbols, and made them 
the rule of faith. Long ago, as Dr. Gerhart so clearly showed in a 
recent article,’ “The doctrinal standards ascended the ecclesiastical 
throne, and became the guides and criteria for the legitimate study and 
sound interpretation of Scripture. The superior authority of the Con- 
fessions appears in the German motto: ‘Nach dieser Regel suchet in 
der Schrift.’” In the Unitas Fratrum this never was done. The Bible 
still is, in deed and in truth, its only rule of faith; and has been since 
those early days in 1468 when the Brethren wrote: “For more than 
eight years we have set aside all (theological) writings and tracts, and 
avoid them,” and declared that they “should be satisfied with God’s 
Word, and simply believe what it taught.” 

2. Their views on the divine nature. In how far these were influ- 
enced by a possible inheritance of the early Greek spirit is not so clear, 
perhaps, as is the fact that they certainly did not receive them from the 
Latin church. Unlike Greek or Latin, they never allowed themselves to 
be tempted to formulate any authoritative explanations of the mystery 
of the Trinity, the being, nature, and relation of the divine Persons. 
As with the Lord’s Supper, they held to the simple words of Scripture 
as alone authoritative and binding. But from the beginning, in all 
their conceptions of God the emphasis is uniformly laid on the divine 
love; while the Reformed theology held to the Latin notion of sover- 
eignty as the chief characteristic of God. This difference between the 
Brethren and the Reformers was always marked and decided. And it 
early led the former to a view of Christ and his salvation, some of the 
essential and most precious elements of which were certainly more easily 
deducible from the early Greek than from the Latin theology, and of 
which the Reformers, clinging to the latter, had scarcely any intimation. 
For, “ Whilst the Reformers,” again to quote from Dr. Gerhart’s article, 
“directed faith to the promise of salvation, or the free grace of God, and 
Rome turned the eye of faith upon herself or her divine authority, neither 
definitely and consistently affirmed the divine-human Christ to be the 
true, only, final object.” The Unitas Fratrum, on the contrary, al- 
ways did make the Person of Christ “the true, only, final object ” of sav- 
ing faith. He has to it always been the centre and circumference of all 
truth. As it was their clear sense of love as the essence of God that 
even in comparatively recent times caused ridicule and opprobrium to be 
heaped upon the “ Herrnhiiter” by the Protestants on the Continent, 
where these had sunken into the coldest, most mechanical deism, so it 
was their consistent magnifying of Christ and Him crucified as the object 
of their faith and ground of their hope that caused them to be derided 
and maligned as mystics, fanatics, and pietists by the dead orthodoxy of 
Europe that no longer even named the name of Christ. It was from 
them, finally, that he, the great Schleiermacher, received that impulse, 
which through him was communicated to the earnest minds of his time, 
and to-day more strongly than ever is urging all living Christian thought 
in that direction whose goal and end are Jesus Christ, the living, loving, 
personal Saviour of all who will believe.® 

3. Their doctrine of the church. Space does not permit us to trace 
the development of their teaching on this subject from the times of Hus 


1 The Andover Review, March, 1885. 2 Ibid. 
8 Cf. The Continuity of Christian Thought, pp. 381 and 399. 
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to 1503, when they formally declared that “The Holy Catholie Church 
is the entire body of the elect (numerus omnium electorum), from the 
beginning to the end of the world, whom God in Christ, through the 
Holy Spirit, elects, justifies, and calls to the glory of salvation, out of 
which body there is no salvation. In its visible form, however, the 
Church is a mixed body, and comprises wicked men also. The Brethren 
do not claim to be the only true Church, but strive to be members of the 
only true Church.”? This is substantially what they still hold, and the 
same as that theoretically maintained by the Reformation churches. 
That it was held differently among the former, however, than among the 
latter, the history of the two seems to make clear. Among the Brethren 
it was a deep-seated conviction involved in their spiritual constitution, as it 
were, to which they never could or would be untrue. Had they held 
it only as a kind of polemical theory, they would probably also have been 
tempted, in the course of time, to unchurch some of their sister denomina- 
tions, deny the validity of their orders, and refuse to fraternize with them. 
Instead of this, the author of our “ History,” himself a member of the un- 
broken succession of their bishops, after having demonstrated (chap. xvi.) 
the apostolic origin and validity of the Moravian episcopacy to be as in- 
disputable as that of any other claimant, simply declares: “ The claim 
of the Unitas Fratrum to a valid episcopacy is important as a historic 
and not as an essential question. It is not based upon the idea that epis- 
copal ordination is alone legitimate. The Church still occupies the catho- 
lic standpoint of the fathers, upholding fellowship with evangelical Chris- 
tians of every name; the prayer which was fervently uttered four and a 
quarter centuries ago, amidst the mountains of Reichenau and in the 
hamlet of Lhota, is still repeated: ‘ Unite all the chiidren of God in one 
spirit’”’ (p. 152). 

It was, moreover, this same spirit that induced the Brethren, as early 
as 1522, to make the most strenuous efforts to effect an organic union 
with the church of Luther; in which, however, they were not successful. 
With the same deep conviction of the unity of all believers. and sorrow 
at the ever-increasing divisions among them, they afterwards devised a 
plan, and labored for its fulfillment, by which a confederate alliance of all 
evangelical churches in Poland should be consummated. The Consensus 
which they succeeded in having adopted by the Lutherans, Reformed, 
and Brethren, at a joint synod at Sendomir in 1570, was a prophecy and 
anticipation of the essential principles of the Evangelical Alliance of our 
own times. This Sendomirian Alliance, as our author says, “ showed, 
especially by its Consignatio adopted at Posen, in what way Protestants 
may retain their several creeds and peculiarities, and yet be practically 
united. It was far more than the Evangelical Alliance of our day. It 
constituted, we venture to hope, a presage of what is yet to come” (p. 
358). That after a few years it came to nothing was not the Brethren’s 
fault. \ Neither, it may yet be added, was it their fault that a similar at- 
tempt made by them in this country, nearly two centuries after, likewise 
met with failure. Both attempts showed, however, in what a real sense 
the Unitas held its doctrine of the church. 

4. In conclusion we will but call attention to one more characteristic 
which has always distinguished this church: the eminently practical 
tendency of all its faith and teaching. Its great forerunner Hus al- 
ready clearly and forcibly struck the key-note of it, and its difference 


1 Quoted p. 203. 
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from some later phases of the Reformation theology. He said that 
faith “is a state of mind in which eternal life begins in us... . It is 
the foundation of the other virtues with which the Church of Christ is 
in fellowship. Such faith alone justifies.’? The historian Krummel 
declares: “The mode in which Hus represents the theory of justifica- 
tion is, however, very different from that of the later Reformers. He 
does not conceive justification to be a merely objective occurrence, a 
judicial act of God, but, being connected with faith, he looks upon it 
also as a subjective occurrence in man.”* So afterwards Chelcicky, 
who more than any one else shaped the early doctrine of the Unitas, 
“looked upon Christianity rather as a life than a creed, and his entire 
system shows that the dogmatic was made subordinate to the practical. 
To imitate the example of Christ—so he teaches — is the most exalted 
rule of life; to love God above all and one’s neighbor as one’s self the 
supreme law ” (p. 97). 

This practical tendency in their doctrine had a paramount influence 
on the cultus of the Brethren. They instituted a rigorous system of dis- 
cipline, wherewith to order their congregational and individual conduct 
and life. ‘They were from the beginning and long remained preéminent 
among Christians for the purity, integrity, and simplicity of their walk and 
conversation, and the unbending firmness with which they ever insisted 
thereon. Their example in these respects drew forth the wonder and 
admiration of all. Thus Bucer wrote to them: “ You alone in all the 
world combine a wholesome discipline with a pure faith. . . . When we 
compare our church with yours, we must be ashamed.”* So Calvin, 
about the same time, said: “ It is a thing not lightly to be esteemed that 
they have shepherds who know how to guide and direct them,’and that 
they maintain such good morals, order, and discipline. . . . We have 
long since recognized the value of such a system, but cannot in any 
way attain to it.”* Luther himself bore similar testimony on more than 
one occasion. At another time, however, this very excellence of theirs 
seemed an offense to him, and caused him to speak of them as “sour- 
faced hypocrites ;” while it was made the chief cause of the final failure 
of their overtures with him for a union of the Bohemian and the German 
evangelical churches. Yet the records show that he deeply regretted 
not having introduced a similar discipline into the German churches, rec- 
ognizing that the want of it was working deplorable havoc with the 
morals of the people, and bringing Protestantism into reproach before all 
the world. ‘This became even worse after his death.© Among the Breth- 
ren this practical tendency remained a chief source of strength, an hon- 
orable distinction, long after they had come to adopt the whole letter 


1 Quoted p. 49. 8 Quoted p. 258. 

2 Geschichte, pp. 389, 390, quoted p. 49. * Ibid. 

§ Bishop Schweinitz cites an interesting witness in Salig, the Lutheran his- 
torian of the Augsburg Confession, who says : “ Neither a Scriptural discipline, 
than which nothing can be more important, nor the real object of the whole 
Reformation was attained. Both died with Luther’s death. For the Smaleald 
War began, and the theologians cared little for a godly discipline and life, but 
fell into the most violent quarrels. In the universities were taught words, dis- 
tinctions, and formulas, and such things were made to constitute the kernel of 
pure Lutheranism. . . . In order that the discipline of the Bohemian Brethren 
—which, as could not be denied, Luther had praised — might not be accepted, 
and other Christians thus by them be put to shame, suspicion was cast upon 
their doctrine, and some of them were accused of fanaticism” (p. 260). 
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of Protestant theology with all its excellences and its faults; and it 
became the mighty spring of their whole marvelous missionary activity 
upon which they entered immediately after the Renewal of the Unitas 
in 1727, and which to-day yet constitutes their greatest field of usefulness 
and brightest crown of glory. 


J. Max Hark. 
LANCASTER, Pa. 


THREE PAaGEs OF THE BRYENNIOS MANUSCRIPT, etc., reproduced by photog- 
raphy for the Johns Hopkins University. Edited, with notes, by J. RENDEL 
Harris, Associate Professor of New Testament Greek and Paleography. 
Small 4to; three photographic plates and nine pages of letter-press. Balti- 
more : PublicationAgency of the Johns Hopkins University. 1885. 

Tue TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. Ajdaxh tav déddexa ’AroordAwp. 
A translation with notes ; and excursus (i. to ix.) illustrative of the “'Teach- 
ing ;” and the Greek text. By Canon Spence, M.A., Vicar of St. Pancras. 
Small octavo, pp. vi., 183. London: James Nisbet & Co. 1885. 

AIAAXH TON ANAEKA’ANOSTOAQN. TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES, 
ete. Edited, with a translation, introduction, and notes, by Roswexi D. 
Hitcucock and Francis Brown, Professors in Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. A new edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 8vo, pp. 
exv., 85. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 

Tue Oxtpest CaurcH MANUAL, called Tue TEACHING OF THE TWELVE 
APOSTLES. Aidax) tay 5463exa *"Amoorédwv, The Didache and kindred Docu- 
ments, in the original, with translations and discussions of post-apostolic 
teaching, baptism, worship, and discipline, and with illustrations and fac- 
similes of the Jerusalem MS. By Pure ScuHaFF. 8vo, pp. viii, 301. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1885. 

AIAAXH TON IB! *ATIOSTOAON. La Dipacue, ov L’ENSEIGNEMENT DES DovuzE 
ApétREs, texte Gree — publié pour la premiere fois en France, avec un com- 
mentaire et des notes. Par Paut SABATIER, ancien éléve de la Faculté de 
théologie protestante de Paris. 8vo, pp. 167. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher. 
1885. 


Tue five titles given above represent (with the exception, if we mis- 
take not, of Volkmar’s characteristic treatise alone) the latest work on the 
“Teaching of the Apostles,” and prove that valuable work may still be 
expected even on so much studied a treatise. The literature of the book 
is, indeed, already immense. Dr. Schaff devotes in Drs. Hitchcock and 
Brown’s book twelve pages of fine type to what he calls a “ digest of the 
Didache literature,” which are increased in his own book to fourteen 
pages. Nor are these mere repetitions of each other. The former gives 
a fuller list of the minor publications, and the latter a fuller account of 
the contents of the more important ones. The two thus happily supple- 
ment each other, and thereby symbolize the general relations of the two 
books; and the two together, it may be added, practically cover the whole 
ground, although a few titles have been missed. Neither book has been 
published therefore in ignorance of the extent of what had already been 
given to the public, and neither has been published without adding some- 
thing of value. To the critical scholar who has kept himself informed of 
what was doing with reference to the Didache, equally welcome with 
_ these two publications are Dr. Harris’s photographs, which, taken with 
Bryennios’s notes, supply the palzographer with all that he needs to know 
of the MS. in which the Teaching was found; and M. Sabatier’s book, 
which, without exception, is the most readable treatise that the Didache 
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has called out, — entirely French as it is in its purity of style, brilliancy 
of presentation, and unity of aim. 

The treatises before us, taken together, illustrate very clearly the posi- 
tion that discussion has brought us to with reference to the origin, date, 
and character of the Didache. It is worth noting that all of these latest 
laborers agree in their solution of the central problem, — the relation of 
the treatise to Barnabas. Without exception. they look upon Barnabas 
as the borrower, and some of them even express surprise that any one 
could have ever imagined the contrary. In this the present writer can- 
not help believing that they have rightly judged ; and with all respect for 
those scholars who prefer to consider Barnabas the originator of the mat- 
ter which the Didachographer subsequently reduced to order, it seems to 
him, too, that the argument has gone not only decidedly but decisively 
the other way, and it may now be accepted as a critical result that the 
Didache is older than Barnabas. If so, it belongs in date to the verge 
of the first century at the latest, and this our present treatises unani- 
mously recognize. Stragglers have to be beaten in indeed, not from the 
side that would set the composition of the work too late, but rather from 
the side that would set it too early. Dr. Schaff and Drs. Hitchcock and 
Brown with just sobriety assign it to the years about 100 a. p. Canon 
Spence thinks the last quarter of the first century more likely, and looks 
upon the book as one which John may have read. M. Sabatier is not 
satisfied with even this: about A. p. 50 is the date he prefers (p. 159), — 
before any of Paul’s letters were written, and even before the beginning 
of his missionary journeys! The antiquity of the treatise is so hoary, in- 
deed, according to him, that it comes to us from a time before there were 
any church offices (p. 126), — before the Lord’s Supper had come to be 
thought a commemoration of the Lord’s death (pp. 104, 108, 113), — before 
there was any church worship distinct from that of the synagogue (p. 94 sq.), 
— before, in fact, we may add in our own words, distinctive Christianity 
had been born! The untenableness of this extreme view is already evident 
in that it necessarily places the origin of the treatise within twenty years 
of the death of our Lord, and yet presupposes a flourishing church among 
the Gentiles, needing precise instruction in church order and practices. 
The theory is, moreover, self-contradictory. Wandering apostles and mis- 
sionaries are assumed going everywhere among a large and widely scat- 
tered body of Gentile believers, —so numerous and so long settled as to 
require protection against the impostors which their already famous hospi- 
tality and generosity called out — before Paul began his missionary jour- 
neys. Numerous settled and strong churches among the Gentiles are as- 
sumed with all the Christian rites — baptism, the Lord’s Supper, Sabbath 
services, tithing, etc. — before the deacons of Acts vii. have been appointed 
or the elders of Acts xi. invented, or that theory of the Eucharist been 
dreamed of, which was well settled in 57. This is no caricature of the 
situation. M. Sabatier distinctly recognized that our Didache is not the 
effort of an individual to reduce disorder into order; it is the church 

aking. ‘“ We have here,” he says (p. 154), “ not the work of a Chris- 
tian, writing for a restricted number of persons, making a letter or an 
edifying treatise. We have, in the strictest sense of the word, a work of 
the church ; it is a sort of official manual of liturgy and catechism.” But 
if so, the treatise was not written before the church had the usages here 
described ; and in reading it we are certainly not “assisting” at the 
birth of ecclesiastical organization. In the face of so radical a difficulty 
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we need not seriously discuss the arguments that are advanced for so 
early a date. Canon Spence’s view is more plausible, just because less 
extreme ; but even it must, in our present light, give way to the soberer 
judgment that finds the time when the treatise originated at about the 
year 100. . 

The place whence it was sent forth is divergently determined by our 
authors. Dr. Brown assigns it to Egypt; Dr. Schaff and M. Sabatier 
to Syria; and Canon Spence to Palestine. The evidence scarcely per- 
mits us to choose confidently between Egypt and Syria, and it is not im- 
possible that the final decision will divide the honor between the two, — 
assigning the original composition of the work to Egypt, and an early 
though probably gradually formed recension of its text, by which it reached 
the form in which it lies in the Constantinople MS., to Syria. There are 
many converging considerations that point to this conclusion: among 
others, the early use of it in Egypt by Barnabas, and its later crystalliza- 
tion, in practically the same form which he used, into the book of order 
of the Egyptian churches on the one hand, and, on the other, the Syrian 
flavor of certain passages which seem to be interpolations into the origi- 
nal text. ‘The discussion of this question in this form involves, however, 
a thorough-going discussion of the text of the document, and this has not 
been seriously attempted heretofore by any one except, perhaps, Hilgen- 
feld. Our present treatises have passed over this important matter al- 
most wholly. Dr. Brown alone devotes a—no doubt unsufficing — 
chapter to it (§ 2, pp. xiv.—xxiii.). There are really two textual points 
quite distinct from one another which require settlement before the indi- 
cations of the treatise as to the place whence it was sent forth can be 
classified with any confidence. We must know whether the text has suf- 
fered interpolation since it was published as a complete whole. And we 
must know whether the author of this treatise used any previous matter 
in his work. The first subject belongs under the head of textual trans- 
mission, while a discussion of the second should find place in the section 
devoted to the sources of the treatise. Under the head of “Sources of 
the Teaching” Dr. Brown does not discuss, however, this subject, although 
he elsewhere betrays his suspicion that the author may have adopted 
certain prayers, for instance, which were already in use when he wrote: 
“The prayers were no doubt found by the author in actual use ” (p. bxxvii.). 
On the other hand, he appears to mention Hilgenfeld’s belief, that the au- 
thor found also chapters ivi. ready to his hand, only to reject it (p. xv. 
8q.). It is obvious, however, that it must be definitely settled whether 
the author wrote or incorporated these prayers and this catechism before 
we can use hints in them to determine the place of composition of the 
treatise. For instance, Mr. Rendel Harris (“ American Journal of Phi- 
lology,” vol. i. 104) and others object to Egypt that such a phrase as “as 
this broken bread was scattered over the mountains ” could not naturally 
have found place in a treatise composed in the lowlands of Egypt. But 
this occurs (chap. ix.) in one of the prayers; and if the prayers were al- 
ready in general use, and only acopted by the author of the treatise, 
whatever strength may be thought to reside in this argument completely 
fails us in determining the place of writing of the treatise as distinguished 
from the prayers. A thorough-going discussion of the textual transmission 
is equally important, and this none of the works now before us pretend to 
give. Dr. Brown, who alone touches on the matter, justly concludes that the 
“ Jerusalem Codex gives us, on the whole, a true copy of the Teaching,” 
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and then finds evidence of “ the existence of various later recensions of the 
text” (p. xviii.), some of them partial editions, some variant texts. The 
evidence on which all of these (how many of them has Dr. Brown found ?) 
are declared to be “later” is not stated, but we are told the most interest- 
ing of them is found in the Latin version discovered by Dr. V. Gebhardt, 
of which it is declared, “ a different recension of the text, and one which 
already showed some of the striking peculiarities of Barnabas and the 
Canons, seems to underlie this version ” (p. xxii.). Even a cursory ex- 
amination of the readings for the short section for which alone the Latin 
is extant will suffice to convince any student of the truth of this remark. 
It is not so obvious that the recension represented by the Latin was made 
out of Barnabas and the Canons, and did not rather underlie them, 
as Dr. B. goes on to state (cf. also p. xlii. note 1): “The presence of 
peculiarities marking these works and distinguishing them from each 
other ” may be accounted for as due to common inheritance as easily as 
and in this case more easily than as due to promiscuous borrowing. Any 
close examination of the mutual relations of the three documents — the 
Latin, Barnabas, and the Canons —will result in conclusively showing 
that the text underlying the Latin did not borrow from Barnabas, but 
vice versa, and that-the Canons are less closely related to either than the 
two are to one another ; in a word, in establishing a recension divergent 
in some important points from that preserved in the Constantinople MS., 
separated further into two sub-recensions, Barnabas and the Latin on the 
one side and the Canons on the other. This I have already had the op- 
portunity of stating in Dr. Schaft’s book (pp. 220 sq.). But this recen- 
sion, it should be remembered, while, as used by Barnabas, it must be 
admitted to be the most anciently attested recension, is not on that ac- 
count necessarily the purest transmission of the text. This fact can be 
established only by a detailed examination. On its recognition, however, 
the formation of a text of the Didache becomes something very different 
from merely copying the Bryennios edition or even the text of the Con- 
stantinople MS., which is all that any of our present editors attempt. A 
close examination soon establishes a considerable interpolation in the 
latter: i. 3, edAoyeire—ii. 1, which on internal grounds can scarcely 
have been part of the original text, and which fails in the whole diver- 
gent recension. But if this one interpolation has been suffered, others 
may have also found their way into the text, and a very careful examina- 
tion is necessary before we can use its details for any purpose of history, 
dogmatics, or controversy. It isa mere accident that we have spoken of 
this very important matter in connection with the question of place where 
the treatise was composed. But it has its bearing on it, too; for in- 
stance, the interpolation i. 3-ii. 1 is apparently based, in its evangel- 
ical quotations, on Tatian’s “ Diatessaron.” But this fact will not help to 
prove that the treatise was written in Syria, but only that it received 
its present textual form there. 

Our authors are agreed again — with the exception of Dr. Brown — 
that the Teaching was composed by a Jewish Christian. Dr. Schaff ven- 
tures to declare this to be certain; and Canon Spence is satisfied that it 
was sent forth into the world from such a community of Jewish Chris- 
tians as were gathered together at Pella, and belongs to that Jewish 
Christian triolette, the Epistle of St. James, the Teaching of the Apos- 
tles, and the Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs, which represent the 
broader and more truly Christian element of the Jewish Church, — nay, 
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he can even conjecture that Symeon, the Lord’s kinsman, may have been 
its writer. M. Sabatier’s whole treatise is devoted to the establishment 
of the one proposition that the Didache is the representative of early 
Jewish Christianity, that its affinities are wholly Jewish, and that it can 
best be explained out of Jewish remains. He has so far succeeded in this 
task as to place the essentially Jewish Christian character of the document 
as a whole beyond dispute, and it is sufficient for our present purpose to set 
off his treatise against Dr. Brown’s somewhat ill-considered statement. 
Indeed, the passage in which Dr. Brown denies the Jewish character of 
the treatise shows signs in its very structure of less careful revision than 
is usual in his valuable treatise. He says (p. lxxxv.): “The author evi- 
dently laid hold of Christianity not so much on its dogmatic as on its 
ethical side, and his book resembles, in this respect, the Epistle of James. 
This is the more remarkable because there is no evidence that he was 
himself of Jewish origin. This would appear to indicate DISTINCTLY a 
circle of Gentile Christians (individuals or communities) in which the 
same preponderance was given to the ethical over the dogmatic” (the 
emphases are ours). The passage from “it cannot be proved that he was 
a Jew” to “he was distinctly a Gentile ” is quite a German leap. 

These words of Dr. Brown suggest another important question. What 
right have we to assume that the writer “ laid hold of Christianity not so 
much on the dogmatic as on the ethical side?”” Any modern “ Directory 
of Worship” is apt to contain very little doctrine. We desire to dis- 
tinctly protest against the assumption that no doctrine was held or con- 
sidered imperative above what was given expression in such a treatise. 
Dr. Brown had Zahn’s protest before him, that the Teaching was not de- 
signed to be a complete description of Christianity and church life, but 
only a practical assistant to other sources of instruction and edification, 
and yet can say, “ This certainly does not appear in the treatise itself; it 
makes the impression that the author supposed himself to be giving the 
substance of that which Christians need concern themselves about ” 
(p. Ixxxvi., note). On the contrary, the treatise is conspicuously a book 
of church order, not of the Christian faith, and has to do emphatically with 
practice, not belief. Does Dr. Brown really suppose that chaps. i.—vi., 
which, according to chap. vii., initium, were to be taught to the catechu- 
mens before baptism, contain all that the author of the treatise thought 
the catechumens needed to know before entering upon the Christian life, 
and not rather only the final instruction or solemn declaration to them, 
as they took this serious step, of the mode of life that they were to live in 
the gospel? Why, it is commanded that the catechumen be baptized with 
reference to the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. But 
what is baptism? On this theory, the catechumen has been taught noth- 
ing as to that. Is he to appear and be baptized without ever having 
heard of it? And again, who is the Son? He has not even been once 
mentioned in the whole catechism, where the name of Jesus does not 
once occur, and where the fact of his sonship is not even once in the 
most remote way alluded to. And who is the Holy Ghost? Except in 
one somewhat obscure clause, he is not alluded to in the faintest way in 
the whole catechism. Truly, on the theory that this catechism contains 
all that the author supposed Christians need concern themselves about 
before receiving baptism, the candidates would be in worse case than 
those whom Paul found in Ephesus, who had not so much as heard 
whether there was a Holy Ghost. These would be called upon to receive 
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a rite that they had never heard mentioned and the significance of which 
was a riddle to them, and to have names named on them in a threefold 
enigma which would necessarily be insoluble to them. But, by as much 
as it is certain that the baptismal formula implies more knowledge than 
is given in the preceding catechism, and that of a doctrinal kind, by so 
much is it certain that the preceding catechism excludes doctrine, not be- 
cause it had not yet been “developed ” or was not considered “ essen- 
tial,” but because it lay outside of the purpose of the treatise, and by so 
much is it certain that this catechism does not represent the total training 
of the candidate, but something like a formal and solemn declaration to 
him, on the moment of baptism, of the mode of external life which this 
new and solemn step involved. The calling of this catechistical section 
by Dr. Schaff, “ The Doctrinal or Catechistical Part,” and the insertion 
of his chapter on “ The Theology of the Didache,” immediately after his 
discussion of it, as if it had some very close connection with it (whereas 
the doctrinal teaching of the treatise is actually found by him mostly in 
other portions), illustrate the force of the error. 

The zeal to find in the Didache a “ more primitive form” of Christian- 
ity than ever existed is illustrated again in the treatment which M. Saba- 
tier gives of the Eucharist. Comparing in a very interesting and instruc- 
tive way the prayers here given (chaps. ix. and x.) with certain Jewish 
prayers, and noting the absence from them of any reference to the death 
of Christ, he concludes that we have here the Christian Eucharist before 
it was a commemoration of the death of our Lord, — which it already 
was, however, when Paul wrote his Corinthian letters (57 a. p.). “In 
the Didache,” he writes, “‘ we have nothing like this; its Christian repast 
did not have as its special object to recall the death of Jesus. It seems 
to confirm the hypothesis proposed by M. Renan. This celebrated 
critic has thought that the Lord’s Supper carries us back, not to a single 
sacramental act performed by Jesus on the eve of his death, but to the 
habit which He had of breaking bread with his disciples. This rite, after 
having obtained even during the life of Jesus a great importance, became 
the great symbol of Christian communion.” “It was natural, no doubt,” 
he continues, “that the last occasion when they had enjoyed this commu- 
nion with their master should be vividly remembered by his followers on 
its repetition, and so, gradually, the feast that was at first only a symbol of 
communion should become first associated with and then theologically in- 
separable from the Lord’s death. But in the Didache there is absolutely 
nothing of all this yet; the participation in the same bread and wine is 
only a reciprocal bond. And we catch in it the word Hucharist just at 
the moment when it was commencing the evolution which changed its 
sense. Consequently we have another proof that our treatise belongs to 
a time before that evolution had taken place which Paul thinks of as 
primeval, and which the Gospels represent to be such!” Surely, these are 
grave conclusions, involving much historical result. On what are they 
founded? A dream of M. Renan’s and the assumption of the extreme 
antiquity of the Didache, — for outside of the Didache there is no support 
for them. It is no doubt true that the eucharistic prayers of our 
treatise are astounding — almost inexplicable— when considered as eu- 
charistic prayers. And the position of M. Sabatier is more logical than 
that of say Dr. Schaff or Canon Spence or Dr. Hitchcock, who can apply 
these prayers to the Eucharist, properly so called, and yet assign them 
to an orthodox writer of about 100 a. p.’ It is simply impossible that 
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such an eucharistic service could have been held in an orthodox Christian 
church at that date. The key to the whole matter seems to be the 

e “after being filled,” in chapter x., and the concluding verses of 
that chapter. Dr. Schaff discusses Zahn’s remarks upon these words, 
but rejects his conclusions. But what right has any one to follow the 
Constitutions in transmuting “ after being filled” into “after having par- 
taken,” especially when the invitation to the table is apparently given 
in ix.6? The truth of the matter seems to be that the Lord’s Supper is 
not to be placed at the end of chap. ix., but at the end of chap. x. ; that 
the prayers here given are not “ eucharistic” in our sense of the word, 
but belong to the sacred feast or agapé, after which the Lord’s Supper 
was celebrated. It was, no doubt, not probably the most primitive cus- 
tom to thus celebrate the Lord’s Supper in marked separation from the 
agapé ; but, then, this only shows that the Didache does not belong to 
A. D. 50 but to A. pv. 100. After all said, I believe Zahn’s arguments re- 
main unanswered, and the view commended by him as yet far the most 
likely one. M. Sabatier’s investigations are, moreover, a strong corrobo- 
ration of it, inasmuch as they show that these prayers are quite the natu- 
ral ones for Jewish Christians to use at their feasts, and are very strik- 
ingly paralleled by those preserved for us in Jewish literature. That the 
blessing of the cup precedes here the blessing of the bread follows Jewish 
analogies ; but in the Lord’s Supper the other order was followed, even 
according to the Didache (ix. 5). The lack of formal communication of 
what was said at the supper itself is characteristic of the fragmentary 
character of the treatise and parallel to the omission of the doctrinal 
teaching before baptism. 

There is much else in the works before us that calls for discussion, or 
at least mention. It is already time, however, to close this notice. In 
closing, we should like to reiterate that all five of the treatises are worth 
the attention of the scholar. Mr. Harris gives us important palwograph- 
ical material. M. Sabatier discusses the teaching of the treatise from the 
standpoint of the Jewish analogies with a richness of illustration that 
leaves little to be desired, and with a freshness and spirit that carry the 
reader with him, even at times against his better judgment. Canon 
Spence’s is the most popular treatise of the number, and presents much 
fresh matter in a very pleasant form. Dr. Schaff’s and Drs. Hitchcock 
and Brown’s works are mutually supplementary, the latter being an edi- 
tion with critical prolegomena, and the former a discussion from the 
point of view of the historian, with supporting documents adjoined. 
America may well be satisfied with her part. No edition in English can 
stand comparison in value with either of these. Between them choice is 
difficult because of their very unlikeness. Dr. Brown made a mistake in 
not giving place to the Greek texts of the parallels in Barnabas, the Can- 
ons and Constitutions; Dr. Schaff in not discussing the critical ques- 
tions more fully. As it is, neither book is complete, and the English- 
speaking student should purchase both. 


Benj. B. Warfield. 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ALLEGHANY, Pa. 
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iven with a temperate, even pen, ready to be stirred to enthusiasm if it 
Fehts on anything inspiring it, but finding nothing requiring more than a placid 
and somewhat melancholy interest, in a highly gifted and graceful mind and 
character, whose epitaph might be summed up in one word, Almost. Almost 
lovable, almost estimable, almost a genius, almost a Christian. If not in any 
true sense a power, the biography sets him forth in sufficient and not excessive 
fullness as what he certainly was, an influence, and that for a number of years in 
two countries, and more, and not an influence working against good. There 
is, therefore, sufficient reason why his memory should be cherished with a cer- 
tain tenderness by Andover, “the silver thread of whose Shawsheen” he has 
helped to make classic. 


Charles C. Starbuck. 
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The Christmas Holidays. 


GLAD Holiday season once more brings its 
noble suggestions, its happy anticipations, and 
also its perplexities. Theoretically, nothing is 
easier or pleasanter than to make a gift ; prac- 
tically, it is often a matter of real anxiety and 
uncertainty. Probably the difficulty is solved 
more readily and on the whole more 
satisfactorily by books than by any- | 
thing else. A good book, or a hand- 

some book, is not only unexceptionable ; it is positively excellent, 


and, like mercy, is SS / ae 
“twice bless’d ; ‘ i. . 1a } 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” mY | p / aa 








Houghton, Mifflin & Co. invite attention to some books aN ft 4 / 
which they have specially prepared for this Holiday sea- : ) «| 
son, and to other books, new and old, which are admira- 
bly adapted for gifts. And since but few can be men- 
tioned here, readers are invited to send for a Cata- 

logue which describes all their publications and 
contains fine Portraits of over thirty authors. 
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From Longfeliow’s Prose Works, Illustrated Subscription Edition. 


The Last Leaf. 


Everybody knows this humorous, pathetic, quaint poem, which is so char- 
acteristic of the inimitable Autocrat of the Breakfast Table that, as has been 
remarked, “one would know it to be Dr. Holmes’s in the dark.” The large 
full-page illustrations by F. Hopkinson Smith and George Wharton Edwards 
reproduce with great accuracy and beauty the picturesque suggestions of 
the poem, and on the pages opposite the illustrations are delightfully free, 
fanciful, decorative designs which add not a little to the imaginative and 
artistic charm of the work. The phototype process, which was used with 
so satisfactory results in the remarkable illustrations made last year by Mr. 
Elihu Vedder for the Rubdaiyat of Omar Khayyam, has been employed to 
reproduce the artists’ designs for “ The Last Leaf” with equally good effect. 
The poem is printed in fac-simile of Dr. Holmes’s manuscript, and some 
curious and very interesting facts in regard to the poem are appended to the 
book. The paper and printing are as good and the binding as tasteful as 
the Riverside Press can furnish. 


Poems of Nature. 


The multitudes who revere Mr. Whittier and admire his poetry will 
heartily welcome this sumptuous book. It contains the following poems, 
chosen by Mr. Whittier himself: A Summer Pilgrimage ; The Three Bells ; 
A Mystery ; Storm on Lake Asquam ; Summer by the Lakeside ; A Mem- 
ory; The Palatine; Mountain Pictures: I. Franconia from the Pemigewas- 
set; II. Monadnock from Wachusett; A Sea Dream; The Lakeside; 
June on the Merrimac; The Last Walk in Autumn; The Old Burying- 
Ground. These are illustrated directly from the actual scenes, by Elbridge 
Kingsley, who is at once artist and engraver. The result is unique, and the 
volume is so rich and tasteful in all that goes to make a noble gift-book that 
it cannot fail to attract marked attention this Holiday season. 
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From Holmes’s “ Illustrated Poems.” 


Editions of the Poets. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Catalogue includes most of the poets who have 
made American literature famous in the domain of poetry, and not a few 
eminent English poets. The Illustrated Library Editions of the Poems of 
Alice and Phoebe Cary, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, Owen Meredith, Ten- 
nyson, Whittier, with Emerson’s “ Parnassus” and Whittier’s “Songs of 
Three Centuries,” are excellent books for gifts and for the library, each 
handsome volume containing thirty-two or more full-page illustrations, and 
the original volumes having portraits of the authors. In the popular and 
compact Household Edition are published, in addition to the poems above 
named, those of Aldrich, Emerson, Bret Harte, Lucy Larcom, Saxe, Sted- 
man, Bayard Taylor, and Longfellow’s “Christus,” Parton’s “French Par- 
nassus,” and Taylor’s Dramatic Poems. These volumes are duodecimo, and 
very comprehensive. The new Full-Gilt Household Edition is an improved 
Household Edition, put in crown octavo volumes, many of them containing 
the authors’ portraits and eleven illustrations each, and the full-gilt binding is 
at once tasteful and attractive. Many of the above-named poets are repre- 
sented also in Red-Line Editions, with portraits and twelve to sixteen full- 
page illustrations, each page having a red-line border ; and likewise in Dia- 
mond Editions, the smallest and least expensive form. The volumes of these 
various editions can be had in cloth, tastefully stamped, half calf, full tree 
calf, and morocco; and singly or in sets 
they are peculiarly available for gift pur- 
poses. The Riverside Edition of the 
British Poets, from Chaucer to Words- 
worth, includes in sixty-eight volumes 
nearly all the English poetry of special 
value, except the dramatic, from the be- 
ginning of English literature down to the 
time of Tennyson. The series was ed- 
ited by Professor Child, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, Mr. 
James Russell Lowell, and Mr. Arthur 
From Holmes’s “ Illustrated Poems.” Gilman. 
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Literary and Critical Essays. 


Books of this class, if of a high order, are excellent for gifts or for the li- 
brary. Mr. Stedman’s book, “ Poets of America,” is certainly of this order. 
The New York Tribune pronounces its appearance “a notable event in 
American letters,” and adds that “no such thorough and conscientious study 
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From Longfellow’s Poems, Illustrated Subscription Edition. 


of the tendencies and qualities of our poetry has been attempted before, 
nor has any volume of purely literary criticism been written in this country 
upon so broad and noble a plan and with such ample power.” 

Richard Grant White’s ‘Studies in Shakespeare,” just published, are of 
great interest not only to Shakespeare students, but to all who appreciate 
keen insight, large knowledge, and vigorous literary expression. Readers and 
gift-seekers should not overlook Stedman’s “Victorian Poets,” which is an 
admirable study of the poets who have made English literature illustrious 
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during the last half century; Whipple’s classic “Essays and Reviews,” 
“Literature of the Age of Elizabeth,” “Literature and Life;” Lowell’s 
wise and witty volumes, “ Among my Books” and “ My Study Windows ;” 
the Essays of Carlyle, De Quincey, and Macaulay ; and Mr. Fields’s charm- 
ing ‘“‘ Yesterdays with Authors.” 


Some Recent Novels. 


Good novels are always in season, especially when so good as Dr. Holmes’s 
new story, “A Mortal Antipathy,” which may be accounted a kind of com- 
bination of the “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” and “Elsie Venner ;” 
Charles Egbert Craddock’s new story, ‘‘ The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains ;” Miss Jewett’s delightful stories, “A Marsh Island” and “A 





From Longfellow’s Prose Works, Illustrated Subscription Edition. 


Country Doctor ;” Mrs. Whitney’s new story, “Bonnyborough ;” Dr. Weir 
Mitchell’s striking story, “In War Time.” Space fails to name all the good 
recent novels. Readers will do well to send for Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
Catalogue, which contains many notable novels as well as standard aud pop- 
ular books in many departments of literature, and finely-engraved portraits 
of thirty-eight well-known authors. 


Translations of Great Classics. 

Admirable gifts may be made from Longfellow’s excellent translation of 
Dante’s “ Divine Comedy,” and Mr. Norton’s fine translation of the New 
Life ; Bryant’s majestic versions of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey ; Cranch’s 
fine translation of Virgil’s A£neid, and Wilstach’s version of all Virgil’s 
Poems ; and Bayard Taylor’s unequaled translation of Goethe’s Faust. 
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Notable Biographies. 


Several books have ap- 
peared recently which go far 
toward proving the truth of 
Carlyle’s remark that “bi- 
ography is the most univer- 
sally pleasant, universally 
profitable, of all reading.” 
One of these is the “ Life 
and Letters of Louis Agas- 


siz,” written with admirable ~ 
judgment and skill by Mrs. : 


Agassiz, and giving in a <2 : 


vivid and delightful manner 
the wonderful story of the 
great naturalist’s career. 
Other books of similar 
charm are “Bayard Tay- 
lor’s Life and Letters,”’ edit- 
ed by Mrs. Taylor and Mr. 
Scudder; Mrs. Hallowell’s 
very interesting “Life of 
Lucretia Mott and James 
Mott,” including views of 
the various phases of the 
antislavery conflict and of 








or sets. 
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other reforms to which these noble Friends were pledged by their character 
and convictions ; Dr. Holmes’s “ Life of Emerson,” which has been read by 
scores of thousands with ever-deepening admiration for both Emerson and 
Holmes; Woodberry’s “ Life of Poe,” which is generally accepted as giving 
the first full and authentic account of the career and genius of this singular 


man; Beers’s “ Life of N. P. Willis,” which portrays for this 
generation the life and writings of one who was in the last gen- 
eration so popular, — and, in short, all the nine volumes which 
so far make up the series of “American Men of Letters,” and 
the thirteen volumes which have already appeared in the 
“American Statesmen” series. These two series may be 
commended as admirable for gifts, either in single volumes 
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“ Marjorie Daw,” etc., will contribute some 
Short Stories. 


TERMS : $4.00 a year, in advance, postage free. 





RIVERSIDE PARALLEL BIBLE. 


Containing the Old Version and the Revised 
Version in parallel columns. 

Carefully printed from bourgeois type, two 
sizes larger than that used in the English Paral- 
lel Bible. 

Admirably adapted for Pulpit use, Clergymen, 
Sunday-School Superintendents and Teachers, 
and Families. 


Cloth, $6.00 ; persian leather, $12.00 ; morocco, 
$18.00. 





A WONDER-BOOK FOR GIRLS 
AND BOYS. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Holiday Edition. 
With Illustrations by F. S. Cuurcu. 
4to, beautifully printed and bound, $2.50. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 





With fifty-six Illustrations by ELtuu VEDDER. § 
Also an ornamental title-page and cover de- 


signed by Mr. VEDDER. Atlas quarto, $25.00. 


One of the most origirial and noteworthy illus- 
trated volumes ever produced in America, and 
destined to rank among the masterpieces of art. 





1 vol. 


THE LAST LEAF. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HotmeEs. A Holiday 
Volume. [Illustrated with full-page drawings 
and decorative designs by F. HOoOPKINSON 
SMITH and GEORGE W. EDWARDS. Quarto, 
beautifully bound, $10.00. 

This is a Holiday Book quite out of the common range. 
It contains twenty-four full-page drawings, which interpret 
with great felicity the picturesque fancies of the poem. 
These designs, and other charming decorative drawings, are 
admirably reproduced by phototype. Paper, printing, and 
a are such as should be found in a sumptuous Holiday 

olume. 


The Atlantic Monthly for 1886 


Will contain Serial Stories by 


CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, au- 
thor of “ The Prophet of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains,” “In the Tennessee Mountains,” etc. 

HENRY JAMES. [“ The Princess Casamas- 
sima” will continue until August, 1886.] 

WILLIAM H. BISHOP, author of “The 
House of a Merchant Prince.” 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL will write 
for THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for 1886. 

JOHN FISKE will contribute six or more pa- 
pers on United States History, covering the 
period from the Revolution to the adoption of 
the Constitution. 

PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, the 
distinguished English writer, will furnish a se- 
ries of articles comparing French and English 
people, character, opinions, customs, etc. 

THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, author of 
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*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 PARK STREET, Boston; 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YorK. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


—— Qa 
The Last Leaf. A Poem. Printed in fac-sim- 


ile of the Handwriting of Dr. Holmes and with 
Notes by the author. With 20 full-page photo- 
ya in different tints and other decorations, from 
esigns by F. Hopkinson SmitH and GgorGE 
Wuarton Epwarps. A new Holiday Volume. 
uarto, gilt top $10.00 
Edition de Luxe (limited to 100 copies). Printed on 
Japanese Paper 25 

Poems of Nature. By JoHN G. WHITTIER. 

A Holiday Volume. [Illustrated with Engravings 
from Nature, by ELBRIDGE KINGSLEY. 4to, taste- 
fully bound 

. Full persian levant, with cover design in antique 

* and gold, $12.00; full polished calf, tree panel in- 
laid, with sprinkled border, a new and elegant style 15.00 

The Idea of God as Affected by Modern Knowl- 
EDGE. By JoHN Fiske, author of * Cosmic Phi- 
losophy. A Sequel to ‘*The Destiny of Man.” 
BGO, Gilt tOP.< oo coco ccccesccceccccscccsccocccce 1.00 

Bonnyborough. A New Story by Mrs. A. D. 

T. Wurtney, author of “ Odd or Even,” etc. 12mo. 

Old Lines in New Black and White. Twelve 
illustrations of Lines from the Poems of Holmes, 
Lowell, and Whittier, reproduced by the phototype 
process, from designs in charcoal by F. Hopkin- 
son SmituH. Each picture measures 11x174 ee 
Oblong folio or portfolio 

John Bunyan. His Life, Times, and Wee. 
By Joun Brown, B. A., Minister of the Church 
at Bunyan Meeting, Bedford, England. With I)- 
lustrations by E. WHympErR, and Appendix. 8vo. 4.50 

Darwinism and other Essays. By JOHN FISKE. 
New and Enlarged Edition. 12mo, gilt top .00 

Poetical Works. By WILLIAM W. Srory, au- 
thor of “ A Poet’s Portfolio,” etc. 2-vols. 16mo.. 2.50 

Fiammetta: A Novel. By WILLIAM W. 
Story. 1.25 

A Mortal Antipathy. By OLIVER WENDELL 
Hotmes. Crown 8vo 

English Constitutional History. 
TAswELL-LANGMEAD. New edition, revised, with 
additions. 7-50 

The Oldest School in America. An Address 
delivered at the 250th Anniversary of the Founding 
of the Boston Latin School. By the Rev. PHILLIPS 
Brooks. Poem by RosBert Caan. 16M0 .--+.1.00 

et Wome. By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 

aging ine 00s epp.cantund's 09.90stsbobeed cond onesies 1.2 

Italian “Popular Tales. By THOMAS FREDER- 

Ick CRANE, Professor of the Romance Languages 
and Literatures in Cornell University. Wit . 
liography and Notes. 8vo, gilt top 

yrtilla Miner. By E. M. O’ CONNOR. With” 
Portrait by WiLcox. 

The First Napoleon. A Sketch Political and 
Military. By Joun Copman Ropgs, Member of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. With — 
Crown 8vo, gilt top 

The Prose and Poetical Works of Rimuna 
CLARENCE STEDMAN, including his Poems, Victo- 
rian Poets, and Poets of America. 3 vols, 12mo0, 
in. box 6.00 

Longfellow's Poems. Illustrated Octavo Edi- 
tion, with Portrait and 300 Illustrations. In new 
style, 8vo, full gilt, $8.00; half calf, $10.00 ; Oe 
rocco, or tree calf 2.50 

Life and Times of William Samuel Tcknsca, 
LL, D. By E. E. Bgarpstey, D. D. 
vised Edition. ‘ 

High-Lights. A Novel. 1.25 

Poets of America. By EDMUND CLARENCE 
STEDMAN. Crown 8vo, gilt top 

Large-Paper Edition (limited to 150 copies). 
ten Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo 10. 

Studies in Shakespeare. “By RICHARD GRANT 
Wuire, author of “‘ Words and their Uses.” Uni- 
form with Riverside Edition of Shakespeare. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top 

Observations on the Growth of the Mind. By 
Sampson Reep. New Edition. With ms ne, 
ical Sketch of the author by the Rev. JAmEs eee 
and Portrait. 16mo, gilt top 

Louie’s Last Term at St. Mary’s. By Mintaw 


Cores Harris. New Edition, :6mo 


1.50 


Dramatic Poems. By BAYARD TAYLOR. Com- 
prising The Prophet, The Masque of the Gods, 
and Prince Deukalion. With Notes by Marte Han- 
SEN-Tayior. Household Edition (uniform with 
the Household Longfellow, Whittier, etc.). 12mo $2.00 

Calendars for 1886. Six beautiful Calendars, 
containing Selections for every day of the year from 
the writings of Emerson, Hotmrs, LONGFELLow, 
Lowe i, Mrs. WH1TNEY, and Wurttier. Each, 1,00 

Kansas: The Prelude to the War for the 
Union. Vol. VI. in American Commonwealths. 

By Leverett W. Sprinc, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. With Map. 16m0, gilt top.. 1.25 

Life and Letters of Louis Agassiz. By ELiz- 
ABETH C. AGassiz. With Portraits and several 
Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo 4+ 

Life and Works of Goethe. SELECTED WorkKS 
oF GorTueE, including ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,” 2 vols. ; 

‘* Faust” (translated by Bayard Taylor), 2 vols. ; 

_ Correspondence with a Child; ”? and “‘ The Story 

of Goethe’s Life,” by Gzorce H. Lewes. New 
Edition, in uniform binding. The set, 6 vols. 12mo 10.06 

The Life of John De Witt, Grand Pensioner 
of Holland. By M. ANTONIN LEFEVRE signet 
Translated from the French. 2 vols. 8vo 

The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 

A Novel. By Cuar_tes EcBert Crappock, au- 
thor of ‘‘ In the Tennessee Mountains,” etc. 16mo 1.25 

Household Poets. Full Gilt Edition: A new 
issue of the Household Edition of the Poetical 
Works of ALpricH, ALice and Pua@se Cary, 
Bret Harte, Homes, Miss Larcom, LONGFEL- 
Low, LowEtL, OWEN MerepITH, SAXE, STEDMAN, 
Taytor, TENNYSON, and WHITTIER; ; also Longfel- 
low’s Curistus, and Whittier's Soncs or THREE 
Centurms. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Bound in a new style. Crown 8vo, full gilt, each..2.50 

Forest Scenes. By WILLIAM CULLEN Bry- 
ANT, Henry WaApswortH LOoNGFELLow, FiT7z- 
Greene HA.vEck, and ALFrep B. Street. II- 

_, lustrated by Joun A. Hows. New Edition. 8vo..3.00 

Life and Poetical Works of Bayard Taylor. 
Including “ Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor,” 
edited by Marte Hansen-Tayior and Horace E. 
Scupper; “Poems,” ‘‘ Dramatic Works,” and 
“Translation of Faust. ”? New Edition, uniform in 
binding. The set, 6 vols. 12mo 

Novels of Miriam Coles Harris, author oe 
“ Rutledge.””, New Uniform Edition. 

St. Pu1.1p’s, RICHARD VANDERMARCK, 
A Perfect Aponis, Tue SUTHERLANDS, 
Happy-co-Lvucky, FRANK WARRINGTON, 
RUTLEDGE, Missy. 
Each, 16mo 
Round Hearts, and Other Stories. 


Cores Harris. New Edition. 


1.25 
By MIRIAM 
16mo 


Dred. A Tale of the Dismal Swamp. 


Harriet Beecurr Stowe. 
new electrotype plates. 
Eight Studies of the Lord’s Day. 
S. Gray. 1.50 
Maruja. By BRET, HARTE, author of frees 
Luck of Roaring Camp,” etc. d 
Two Years Before the Mast. By RICHARD. 
H. Dana, Jr. New Popular Edition. 12m0.... 1.00 
The Fireside Cooper. NOVELS OF JAMES 
Fentmore ‘Cooper. ‘ New Fireside Edition. Il- 
lustrated. 16 vols. r2mo.' Half calf, $43.00; cloth 20.00 
(Sold only in sets.) 
Michigan : A History.of Governments. Voi. 
V. in American Commonwealths Series. By THomas 
M. Coo.ey, LL. D., Professor in the Law. School 
of the University of Michigan. With Map. 16mo1.25 
Due South; or, Cuba Past and Present. By 
M. M. Ba tou, author of ‘* Due West.”” 12mo... 
The Scarlet. Letter. By NATHANIEL Haw- 
_ THORNE... New Pofular Edition. 12mo......... 1.00 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By HARRIET BEECHER 
Stowe. New Popular Edition, with Preface and 
a Picture of Uncle Tom. io 
The Riverside Aldine Series. Choice Books 
of American Literature printed and boundina style 
which aims to preserve the traditions of Aldus and 
Pickerin 
VIIL., IX. Fhe Biglow Papers. © First and Second 
Series. _By James Russett Lowe. 
Other volumes will be announced later. 
Each volume, uniform, 16m0 ...-+-.++++2+ essere 1.00 
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1.50 














LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


N 1886 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-third year. It has meg 
with the constant commendation of the leading men and journals of the cou 
try, and with uninterrupted success. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double-column octave 
of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpensive form, considering its ¢ 
amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a comp 
ness nowhere else attempted, 














The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, 
Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information from the 
entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost Living Writers. 

The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, Science, Poli- 
tics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 

The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great and generally 
inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while within the reach of all, is satis- 
factory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever is of immediate interest, or of 
solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the events or intellec- 
tual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general intelligence and literary taste. 


OPINIONS. 


Hardly elsewhere in the English language, and certainly 
in no other written speech, are such treasures.of literature 
to be found as in Tue Livinc Ace. The aim of the conduc- 
tors is to give the best and freshest thought of the time; 
and in this they are succeeding now, as for so many years, 
to the great satisfaction and profit of a multitude of at 
once exacting and satisfied readers. — New York Evangel- 
ist. 


Covering as it does every department of literature, pre- 
senting the matured thought of the best writers on all the 
current topics of the time, it gives in a single volume what 
would otherwise have to be sought for through the pages 
of many. — Christian at Work (New York). 

Nearly the whole world of authors and writers appear in 
it in their best moods. . .. Art, science, and literature 
find fresh and eloquent expression in its pages from the 
pens of the best writers of the day; and the reader is kept 
well abreast of the current thought of the age. — Boston 
Daily Journal. 

It is not too much to say that with it one commands 
the whole field of current literary activity; and it has 
never been so bright, so comprehensive, so diversified in 
interest as it is to-day.— Daily Evening Traveller (Bos- 
ton). 

Ir has now for many years held the first place of all our 
serial publications. . . . The only possible objection that 
could be urged to it is the immense amount of reading it 
gives. . . . There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, 
literature, biography, philosophy, or religion, that cannot 
be found init. . . . It contains nearly all the good litera- 
ture of the time. . . . It gives in accessible form the best 
thought of the age.— The Churchman (New York). 

It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never of- 
fers a dry or valueless page.— New York Daily Tribune. 

It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the best 
thought and literature of civilization. — Christian Advo- 
cate (Pittsburgh). 

No person who desires to keep pace with the develop- 
ment of modern thought can afford to dispense with it. — 
Am. Christian Review (Cincinnati). 





Both solid and light reading are here included, —nov- 
els and short stories, grave and lively essays, poems, re- 
views ; in short, a general résumé of periodical literature. 
. . . Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well in- 
formed in current literature as by the perusal of a long 
list of monthlies. — Philadelphia Daily Inquirer. 

A grand repository of the literature of the age. . . . It: 
has become indispensable.— New York Observer. 

Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, 
travels, whatever men are interested in, all are found 
here. — The Watchman (Boston). 

Foremost of the eclectic periodicals. — New York Daily 
World. 

In fact, a reader needs no more than this one publica- 
tion to keep him well abreast of English periodical litera- 
ture. — Sunday-School Times (Philadelphia). 

In subscribing for it our readers will secure more for 
their investment than in any other way of which we are 
cognizant. — Iowa Churchman (Davenport). 

Every one of its fifty-two numbers brings something 
which one must read to know what is being thought of 
and talked of.— Hartford Daily Courant. 

It is indispensable to every one who desires to possess an 
intelligent idea of the currents of contemporary thought. 
— Canada Presbyterian (Toronto). 

Coming once a week, it gives, while yet fresh, the pro- 
ductions of the foremost writers of the day. — Montreal 
Daily Gazette. 

One cannot read everything. .. . No man will be be- 
hind the literature of the times who reads Tae Livine Aap. 
Zion’s Herald ( Boston). 

It saves not only time, but money. — Pacific Churchman 
(San Francisco). 

It furnishes a complete compilation of an indispensable 
literature. — Chicago Evening Journal. 

The queen of all the eclectics.— Southern Churchman 
(Riehmond). 

The best publication we know in the world. — Daily 
Morning Star (Wilmington, N. C.). 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
I@- TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1886, remitting before January ,1, the weekly 
numbers of 1885 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions will be sent gratis. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


[Possessed of ‘‘ Lirreit’s Living AGez,”’ and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will 
find himself in command of the whole situation. — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.] 


For $10.50, Taz Livine Ace and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or Harper’s 
Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year,-with postage prepaid on both; or, for $9.50, Tae Livine 


Ace and the St. Nicholas, postpaid. 
ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 





F. M. HOLMES FURNITURE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS 


Study, Office, and House 


FURNITURE <4 


Base 
Holmes Roll-Top Desk. OF ALL KINDS. Holmes Reclining crear} 
wvermede- 116 TREMONT STREET (Studio Building), “Bopuu:” 
LEVI 8. GOULD. BOSTON. FRANK A. PATCH. 


INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CoO. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 








Principal Accident Company of America. Largest in the World. Has 
paid its Policy-Holders over $11,000,000. 





ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 


Indemnify the Business or Professional Man or Farmer for his Profits, the Wage-Worker for hi 
Wages, lost from Accidental Injury, and guarantee Principal Sum in case of ‘Beath. No Mepica 
EXAMINATION REQUIRED. Permits for Foreign Travel and Residence FREE to holders of Yearl 
Accident Policies. 

All Policies non-forfeitable. A Policy-holder may change his occupation to one confessedly more 
hazardous, and will receive all the insurance or indemnity the premium paid will purchase under ou 
Tables of Rates. 

Paid 17,850 Accident Claims in 1884, amounting to $949,478.51, or over $3,000 for every working 
day. 

Over One 1n SEVEN of all insured against accidents in Tat Trave ers were killed or disabled, 
and received cash benefits. 

Rates as Low as wits PERMANENTLY secure Furi Payment or Face Vatue of Policies. 
Only $5.00 a year to Professional or Business Men for each $1,000 with $5.00 weekly indemnity. 





Issues also Lire Poxicres of every desirable form, at lowest cash rates, with equitable non-forfeit- 
ing contract. 





Full Pasent is Secured by 
$8,055,000 Assets. $2,089,000 Surplus. 


Not left to the chances of an Empty Treasury and Assessments on the 
Survivors. 


= claims, Life and Accident, are paid without discount, and immediately upon receipt of satisfactory 
proofs. 





AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 





JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t¢ Secretary 
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